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“HULL DOWN,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


SMOKE SIGNAL 


Hoisted against the restless sea’s hori- 
zons are the signals of a new American 
declaration of independence. They are 
the gray smoke trails of 4500 U. S. 
merchant ships. Their message is clear 
—the Stars and Stripes once again 
has earned its rightful place on ocean 
highways. 

Two compelling reasons why our 
country must maintain this place have 

been proved by the bitter realities of 
| war... reasons that a wise Congress 


foresaw when it wrote the historic 


Merchant Marine Act of 1936.* 


First—a large merchant fleet is a 
necessity in time of war. Without 


&W.AvER & SON 


freighters, tankers and transports, our 
Navy would be tied to U. S. bases, our 
Army could not carry the battle to 
enemy shores. 


And second—only American-flag ves- 
sels can assure the efficient, economi- 
cal flow of our vital foreign trade. For 
we must import many necessities, and 
carry products of our farms and mines 
and factories to sell abroad. 


Before the war, American Export 
Lines, with modern ships and fast, 
time-table schedules, helped secure 
this country’s share of our trade with 
Mediterranean and Indian Ocean 
countries. This experience, and all our 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


people and vessels have been devoted 
to the Government’s wartime needs. 


War has taken its toll—but newly 
trained crews and fine, new American 
Export ships are filling the ranks to 
finish the job. And one day, what you 
want to buy or sell abroad will de- 
termine their cargoes and ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 


‘Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘“‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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Building materials. A War Production 
Board survey of the materials used in 
construction shows the following situa- 
tion: 

Lumber. Demand greater than supply, 
and shortage likely to continue. 

Steel. Shapes and plates improving, but 
no improvement in other steel products. 

Portland cement. Supply ample. 

Concrete pipe. Readily available. 

Cast-iron soil pipe. In very short supply. 

Asphalt roofing. Deliveries slow, but 


production keeping pace with demands. 


Structural insulation board. Supply 
tightening, due to export demands, but 
situation now is fair. 


Hardboard. Tight, with no relief in 
sight. 

Common and face brick. There are some 
serious local shortages, but production in 
general is sufficient for current national 
requirements. 

Structural clay tile. Reserves low in a 
few States, but national supply and de- 
mand in balance. 

Floor and wall tile. In very low supply. 

Plumbing equipment. Supply situation 
not good, with deliveries slow. 

Heating equipment. Limited stocks; de- 
livery delays are to be expected. 


Rationing. Recent rationing changes an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion include the following: 

Tires. An additional 500,000 synthetic 
tires for passenger cars have been released 
for distribution in June, increasing the 
total allocation for that month to 2,506,- 
000. The June quota is said to represent 
only minimum essential needs. 

Gasoline. Approximately 3,000,000 hold- 
ers of B cards will benefit from the in- 
crease in gasoline allotments effective June 

There are 8,553,200 holders of B cou- 
pons. Ceilings on B rations will be in- 
creased throughout the country to 650 
miles of driving a month on June 11, but 
only those whose occupational driving 
needs exceed present B limitations in their 
will be eligible for higher allot- 
Car owners no longer will be re- 
quired to attach ration stickers to their 
windshields, designating Be C,-and"T 
allotments. B-6 and C-6 coupons will cease 
to be good after June 30, but consumers 
may exchange them for valid rations at 
their local rationing boards. 


regions 
ments. 


Knit underwear. Production of men’s 
and boys’ heavyweight knit underwear will 
be increased under an OPA and War Pro- 
duction Board order requiring manufac- 
turers to produce at least as much under- 
wear from July through September, 1945, 
as they produced during the same period 
of 1943, 
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Used-car prices. OPA has ordered a 4 
per cent cut in used-car prices, effective 
July 1. Also reduced 4 per cent on the 
same date are prices for extra equipment 
for used cars, such as heaters and radios. 
The reductions, allowed to provide for 
normal depreciation, apply both to dealers 
and private owners. 


Liquor production. Distillers will be al- 
lowed enough corn during the liquor holi- 
day in July to produce 42,000,000 proof 
gallons of bourbon whisky. This is the 
same amount allowed by WPB during the 
last holiday, in January. 


Casualties. Combat casualties of the 
Army and Navy have reached a total 
of 1,012,049, an increase of 9,162 over last 
week’s announcement. Army casualties to- 
taled 895.834, including 185,670 killed, and 
the Navy list totaled 116.215, including 
44,503 killed. 


Living costs. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics reported an increase.of .2 per cent in 
living costs from mid-March to mid-April, 
bringing the BLS index 2 per cent above 
the level of a year ago and 27.1 per cent 
above the 1935-39 average. 


Ship production. Almost fotir merchant 


ships a day were turned out by U.S. ship- 


yards during May. Deliveries for the 
month totaled 112 vessels, of 1,120,594 


deadweight tons, according to the Mari- 
time Commission. This boosted total pro- 
duction for the first five months of the year 
to 586 ships of 5,948,735 deadweight tons. 


Surplus property. Consumer goods, 
machine tools, construction materials and 
small vessels are the fastest-selling items 
in the stock of Government surplus prop- 
erty. Military aircraft are the most diffi- 
cult to dispose of. 

This information is contained in the 
second quarterly report of the Surplus 
Property Board, which states that, be- 
tween June, 1944, and March, 1945, dis- 
posal agencies received  $1,575,000,000 
worth of surplus goods, and sold $265,181. 
000 worth. Receipts totaled $164,431,000. 
Surplus aircraft account for almost seven- 
tenths of the inventory on hand. 


Civilian aircraft. Civilians will have 125 
types of surplus military planes to choose 
from in buying aircraft for their own use. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
found those types suitable for civilian fly- 
ing and has found 130 types unsuitable. 
Several thousand trainer, transport, liaison 
and other types of planes now are being 
sold to civilians by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. at various centers. 
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Be -ckoning the 
th cae SEE 


This is a “Self-Service” market, yet one salesman is at 
work all day long. Silently, unobtrusively, the soft, clear 
See-ability created by Westinghouse Lamps welcomes the 
customer as she enters the door .. . catches her eye and 
says “Here is what you want. Come and get it!” 

In a store like this... with its many attractive displays, 


the eye-easy illumination of Westinghouse Lamps wins 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas — Sunday, 2:30 P.M., 


wl eo 
TET ah 
~~ 

— 


ITY 


warmcustomerapproval! Tostoremanagers, Westinghouse 
means bright, long lasting, truly satisfactory lighting . . . 
an economical investment that pays out in two ways— 
with added prestige and profits! 

Let your Westinghouse dealer give you the real facts 
on modern lighting. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 


EWT — NBC — 


Ted Malone — Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M., EWT — Blue Network. 
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This tiny ratchet—actually no bigger 
than the tip of your little finger — is 
the heart of a McGill electric switch. It, 
is typical of the exact molding being 
done by Richardson with INSUROK 
Precision Plastics. 


For here in the great INSUROK 
family, are plastics of superior char- 
acteristics—truly precision plastics— 
with all the qualities needed to meet 
the exacting requirements of modern 
industry. Richardson Plasticians, 
with a practical background of over 
20 years in the plastics field,are ready 
to serve you now with INSUROK, 
molded or laminated, in grades and 
types best suited to your particular 
application. Write for full informa- 
tion today! 





The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK ut LOCKLAND. CINCINNAT 15 OH 


NEW BRUNSW DIANAPOLIS 1 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN deduct, for income tax pur-. 


poses, the legal expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the distribution of a trust 
that you manage. The Supreme Court also 
rules that legal expenditures for contesting 
income tax assessments are deductible 
from the income of a trust as necessary 
expenses of management. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use materials, which you re- 
ceived under military allotment, to pro- 
duce items for civilian use after military 
orders for these products are canceled. The 
War Production Board requires, however, 
that you report on your plans for using 
such materials in order that it may have 
a chance to adjust your allotments. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to send to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration your cata- 
logues or price lists if you are a manufac- 
turer of consumer durable goods. OPA di- 
rects manufacturers to file correct price 
lists by July 15. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a deduction, in com- 
puting your company’s income and excess- 
profits taxes, for costs of restoring your 
plant to its preconversion condition. You 
cannot, however, make deductions for re- 
conversion costs that result in enlargement 
or extensive improvement of facilities. 
Rules for such deductions are covered in a 
mimeograph just issued by the Treasury. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to include, in com- 
puting overtime pay for incentive work- 
ers, all payments which are received by 
the employes during the normal work 
week. The Supreme Court so holds in two 
cases despite contract provisions calling 
for computation of overtime at a lower 
“regular rate.” 


* * 


YOU CAN now proceed with expansion 
or construction of utility plants without 
getting specific approval from WPB. The 
agency revokes virtually all controls on 
construction of electric, gas, water and 
communications facilities except where 
materials for buildings would cost more 
than $25,000. Other restrictions on pro- 
duction are removed by revocation of 


and administrative decisions. 


WPB orders, but, in many of these case; 
additional controls over production » 
main. Items affected by these new revoea, 
tions include: 

Refrigerators; builders’ finishing 
hardware, cabinet locks and _pad- 
locks; conveying machinery and me- 
chanical power-transmission equip. 
ment; 26 specific items of general in- 
dustrial equipment; vitrified clay 
sewer pipe; monthly reports on ship- 
ments of vanadium and cobalt. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT advertise or label goodg 
as “Army and Navy” or “U.S. Property’ 
unless they originate from the Govem 
ment as surplus property and conform t 
Government specifications. The Surplu 
Property Board and the Federal Trad 
Commission join in warning against suc 
advertising or labeling. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer 0 
wool fabrics for civilian clothing, disre 
gard the maximum average price orde 
just issued by OPA. Under this order, you 
are required to return your average price 
to the averages of 1943, unless you us 
the materials yourself in making gar 
ments. 

+ * * 





YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain wit 
a union, which has been certified as bar 
gaining agent for your employes, on th 
grounds that union representatives hav 
waited too long to open negotiations. ! 
circuit court of appeals rejects this argu 
ment of an employer in a case where th 
union waited three months after bein 
certified by the National Labor Relation 
Board. 


YOU CAN challenge an order of th 
Securities and Exchange Commission tha 
affects a corporation 4 which you are 
stockholder. The Supreme Court, in tw 
cases, upholds the rights of stockholderg 
to appeal such orders. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail, as a commercia 
slaughterer of meat, to return to the sam 
pattern of distribution that you followed 
in the first quarter of 1944. OPA direct 
slaughterers to take this step by June Ii 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings ° 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consideé 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tne Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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Look for air-traveling salesmen to 
develop America’s world-wide markets” 


by T. E. BRANIFF, President, Braniff Airways, Inc., and Aerovias Braniff, S. A. 


| 
| 





Up to now, the American salesman has been almost 
wholly engaged in developing the markets in his 
own country. But the need for increased sales will 
take him into world markets in the days to come. 
His favorite transportation will be the airlines, 


because domestically he has learned their comfort, 
speed, safety and service. These same domestic air- 
lines promise, under a regulated competitive system 
of expansion, to give him the same safe, fast, comfort- 
able transportation to all world markets in the future. 





S 


AiResearch will ‘‘comfort-protect” future flying 


Above the ceiling of present airline operation lies 
much thinner air. It promises smoother, faster flying 
and lower gas consumption so planes can make 
longer non-stop flights. This upper air is the new 
route man will be able to travel soon—in AiResearch 
“comfort-protected” cabins. 

Future airliners will carry air pressure controls 
by AiResearch — the same type of controls as now 
equip Boeing B-29 Superfortress. These controls lock 
high-altitude conditions outside a cabin, keep 
the inside at a low-altitude pressure. Comfort- 
wise; theyll keep you on the ground while 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 





‘‘Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


your airliner flies high above mountains and storms. 

Also for your comfort, AiResearch will have de- 
vices that provide measured heat and cooling air to 
your cabin as needed. They'll also free the cabin of 
smoke, keep it fresh and airy. 

Remember this name“AiResearch” well. For you'll 
find it, too, on air and temperature controls for your 
“comfort-protection” on the ground. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


iResearch 
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Because of wartime calls upon man power, 
Hotel Pennsylvania elevator service occasionally 
may not operate at the split-second efficiency you 
have come to expect. 

Yet, in spite of all this, Hotel Pennsylvania 
elevator service has been maintained at a surpris- 
ingly high level. 








In fact, you will find that all the Hotel Pennsylvania 
services you knew in prewar days are substantially 
maintained. 


Admittedly, this has been—and still is—a diffi- 
cult task. So difficult, in fact, that at times it has 
seemed almost impossible. Yet the job has been 
done—and the doing has been all the more worth 
while because of your cheerful co-operation and 
understanding. 


It has always been our policy to make you as 
comfortable as is humanly possible. To that end, 
plans are being made for postwar days. 

Meanwhile, the many people who serve you at 
Hotel Pennsylvania will continue to do their level 
best to make your visit with us a pleasant one. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
SS 


J 
wae H. McCabe, General Manager 
© Statler Hote] in New York 
RATES BEGIN AT $3 85 
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Issue of a long or a short war now is being decided in Japan; is back of 
maneuvering of Japanese ruling groups trying to make up their minds. 

Alternatives to be faced are these..... 

1. To make a firm peace offer, to offer a basis of surrender before Japan 
is pretty generally blown up and starved out, as it will be in months ahead. 

2. To set up a strong political dictatorship and prepare to fight to the 
last, hoping that U.S. will tire of the struggle, that something can be saved. 

Odds seem on the side of a peace offer, unacceptable but definite. 

After that, Japan will need to choose outright surrender or a finish fight. 
It is anybody's guess what it will be, but official guessing is on the side of a 
finish fight, is skeptical of the chance of surrender at this stage. 











- This much does seem to be true..eee 

If Japan intends to surrender, she probably will act within 90 days. To 
wait longer will mean further immense destruction and suffering inside Japan. 

If Japan does not intend to surrender, then 12 months to two years more of 
war is to be expected, even on the basis of an all-out military effort. 

Either that, or a policy of blockade in which U.S. would use a Navy and Air 
Force manned by volunteers to blockade Japan, to bomb and starve the islands into 
helplessness, regardless of the amount of time required. On the mainland a vol-= 
unteer U.S. Army would build a Chinese Army, equipped with surplus equipment 
from U.S., to undertake the job of clearing the Japanese from the mainland. 

That would be a long, slow process, using what might be classed as regular 
Standing U.S. Army and Navy, which in peacetime is to be about 2,500,000 men. 

Alternative, if Japan doesn't surrender, is invasion at high cost in life. 

All present official plans are directed at invasion, at direct attack to 
follow a softening-up period. At least 10,000,000 men are to be kept under arms. 
U.S. industry is to go on grinding out vast quantities of weapons for invasion. 

There isn't much present support for the idea of a slow war of attrition. 

















What is ahead for U.S. is related closely to how long war lasts. 

Sudden surrender by Japan would meen a demobilization scramble, drastic cut 
in Government spending, large unemployment all at once, a temporary check to the 
inflation pressures, but probably a quick recovery, rapid return toward normal. 

A medium-length war, running to mid-1946, would mean gradual demobilization, 
gradual reconversion, small unemployment, but a growth of inflation dangers as 
civilian demand for goods exceeded supplies and as controls eased in this period. 

A long war, running to late 1946 or well into 1947 would mean continued war 
controls, gradual reconversion, small unemployment, orderly shift to peace. 

Official thinking is on the side of a war of medium length. 











Isolation as a political policy for U.S. seems now to be very dead. 
World currency stabilization is favored by the House, 345 to 18; is headed 
for almost equally one-sided support in the Senate. That's overwhelming. 








(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


A world investment bank is favored by the same vote in the same bill. 
Johnson Act, barring new loans to foreign defaulters, is to be repealed. 
Export-Import Bank to underwrite new loans is to have new lending power. 

The new league built at San Francisco will get Senate approval. 

Congress no longer is gun-shy in facing issues of world co-operation. It 
is ready to go along with efforts to work out some basis for U.S. world lead- 
ership. Not that U.S. is to get very reckless in that field, not that U.S. is to 
underwrite everything. It isn't. It is just showing willingness to experiment. 

A measure of caution still is to be expected in ventures abroad. 

















Stalin, acting for Russia, shows a lack of willingness, too, to go all the 
way to isolation; shows a desire to keep up his outside contacts at this time. 

Russia shied away from responsibility for wrecking a new world league. 

Russia also blames slowness for joint control of Germany on U.S. Slowness 
in withdrawing from part of Russia's zone, not on any desire to be perverse. 

There is evidence that Harry Hopkins and Marshal Stalin cleared up many of 
the issues that have been disturbing relations among the Allies. 

It always needs to be remembered that Russia needs U.S. help in rebuilding, 
that she is in need of large loans with which to buy machinery and equipment. 
That is a strong bargaining point in U.S. hands. 

However, Russia's economy is geared to eventual isolation; is designed for 
self-sufficiency within a Russian sphere. How much Russia co-operates with the 
outside world may depend upon how much Russia gets out of co-operation. 








In other fields of highly important Russian relations..... 

No real sign exists that Russia plans early entry inte war with Japan. 

Chance of a U.S.-Russian war, openly talked about, seems nil. 

Test of U.S.-Russian relations probably will come in the Far East, not in 
Europe. U.S. is committed to the established Government of China, is opposed to 
building up the so-called Communist regime in China. Russia's attitude is not 
now clear. It is in that part of the world that interests touch directly. 








On the domestic side..... President Truman is to keep up his fast pace; is 
to go on with his idea of bringing new faces and new ideas into Government. 

The Government machine had tended to run down, to get tangled up in many 
personality differences after 12 years without much of a general shake-up. 

Mr. Truman is applying the shake-up; is bringing in new men for key jobs. 
The President, too, is letting new men know that they can act on their own, just 
so they keep in tune. He is ready to admit that the Presidency is a job for 10 
men, not just for one. 





In the process of developing a definite Truman Administration..... 

Businessmen are finding that they have White House access again; that they 
can talk freely to the President and get straight-forward answers and opinions. 

Labor leaders continue to have access to the President, but not on favored 
basis. They take their place on an equal footing with others. 

Farm leaders haven't yet established very close White House contacts. 

Veterans definitely and obviously are to have the inside track in the plans 
of the new Administration. They cut across the old block lines. Mr. Truman is 
very sensitive to veterans' problems and to veterans' wants. 











Inflation pressures again are a White House concern. See page ll. 

Unemployment is to remain small during 1945 unless Japanese war should end 
suddenly. Job controls will ease after July 1, but won't be removed. 

Travel by train is to grow even more difficult in months ahead. 








See also pages 14, 22, 49. 
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Want luxury .. . quiet . . . smooth 
sailing on your round-the-world 
cruise? Want a well-appointed state- 
room, exquisite salons, delightful meals 
and entertainment? You can have 
them all, one of these days—in great, 
safe, block-long airships! 


Were talking about the greatest 
rigid airship ever conceived. It will 
carry more than a hundred passen- 
gers in uncrowded comfort. It will 
take you for long cruises to many 
distant lands — on your two-week 
vacation — bring you home as re- 
laxed and refreshed as you'd be from 
a stay in the finest resort hotel. 


Airships are the quietest, most vi- 
brationless means of transportation 
known. Airships offer nearly every 
advantage of an ocean liner — with 
3 to 4 times the speed. Airships in 
wartime Navy service set remarkable 
safety records— while even the 
smaller, pre-war Goodyear Blimps 
achieved a 100% record for pas- 
senger safety in 152,441 flights — 
made over a period of sixteen years! 


Newly strengthened light-metals 
and vastly improved fabrication — 
plus America’s own non-inflamma- 
ble helium gas — plus Goodyear’s 
35 years of experience in lighter- 
than-air craft — bring huge rigid air- 
ships well within the realm of definite 
post-war possibilities. But not as 
competitors of lightning-fast trans- 
port planes — nor any other form of 

‘ NE 7 4 land, sea and air transportation. No, 

rer GE) e——_ ae +t) airships will hold a_ well-defined 
oa): 4 a niche that’s all their own—luxurious, 
hotel-like comfort in long, sustained 


fight. 
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AIRSHIPS CAN HELP KEEP AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR! ~ AIRCRAFT 
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THE ROAD... THE LOAD... «.c THE LAW! 























—— are in order for the several public- 
spirited States which, during this year’s legislative sessions, 
took forward strides in bringing to their citizens a greater par- 


ticipation in the benefits of motor transport. 


These States have modernized and liberalized their size- 


and-weight laws so that motor trucks and trailers can now 


carry practical loads over their highways. 


They have helped not only 
their own citizens, but also 
the citizens of the other States 
served by the highways which 
cross their mutual borders. 


This trend among the States is 
sound and is in the public interest. 
But let us not cease our efforts to 
demonstrate to those States which 
still have backward laws the fact 
that they are penalizing their citi- 
zens and the citizens of neighbor- 
ing States as well. In spite of the 
trend toward improvement in our 
vehicle laws, much remains to be 
done in the majority of States. 


Also, let us remember that we 
have not reached the end of devel- 
opment in either roads, laws or 


vehicles—and that all three must 
develop together, must be in 
balance. 


We have a projected high- 
way system which is going to 
cost billions of dollars. It is 
the most expensive and most 
comprehensive highway pro- 
gram ever laid down by any 
country at any time. Let us 
see, before the money is spent, 
that the public gets full bene- 
fit from this investment. 


Commercial-vehicle engineers, 
highway engineers, vehicle opera- 
tors and legislators, working in 
close harmony, will go far in bring- 
ing to the public the greatest pos- 
sible service from the money spent. 


World's Largest Builders. of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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Let us have many joint meetings of 
these key groups. 


Our highways are built primar- 
ily for business. By transporting 
the commerce of the United States 
in the most efficient manner, the 
public is benefited to the greatest 
possible degree. 


Achieving this objective calls 
for the closest cooperation be- 
tween all concerned. 


or , 








Even our projected road plans 
are based on vehicles restricted 
to 96-inch width. Yet, commer- 
cial-vehicle engineers are speak- 
ing of the need for greater brak- 
ing areas—wider brake drums— 
today. Increased brake width 
must be added to vehicle width 
because we cannot afford to re- 
duce present tread width. Engi- 
| neers are speaking of 102-inch 

vehicle width in order to secure 
greater safety, stability and par- 
ticularly more suitable brakes for 
I} our modern high-speed motor 
transport. This is an example of 
the need for close cooperation 
between highway planners, ve- 
hicle engineers, highway users 











and legislators. 
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GROWING DANGERS OF INFLATION: 
FARM-LAND BOOM AS SYMPTOM 


Moves for Added Controls to Avert a Spending Spree by Public 


Problem of restricting 
purchases until supply 
of goods can meet demand 


Pressure for a rise in prices and in living 
costs is growing steadily greater. That 
pressure has increased, not diminished, 
since the end of the German war. It is un- 
likely to be relieved, for very long, by end 
of the war with Japan. 

A runaway price inflation has been 
avoided in this war period to date. It 
will be avoided so long as Congress will ap- 
prove continued price control and ration- 
ing. Controls are to be extended for one 
more year at least, in a period when the 
supply of goods to meet civilian needs will 
be increasing. 

Even so, the pressure fer price infla- 
tion is a major White House concern. This 
pressure is showing itself in a steadily ris- 
ing trend in farm-land values. It is seen in 
boom demand and high prices for much 
tity real estate. It is apparent in prices 
bing paid in black markets for food and 
inmany other ways. The over-all measure 
of the degree of general inflation to date is 
ven in a living-cost increase of about one 
third during the war period, even in the 
face of price control and of rationing. 

The present official fear is that wartime 
controls have served to back up such a 
huge reservoir of purchasing power that it 
may burst out, once war ends, creating a 
postwar boom that can be difficult to keep 
in check. This fear is reflected in study of 
plans to curb speculation. There are plans 
in the mill that would call for more cash 
and less credit in sale of farms and city 
real estate. There are plans for higher tax- 
ation of gains made in resale of property. 
There are plans for continuing price and 
ration controls until 1950. The President is 
getting in back of some of the new plans 
to keep inflation of prices from breaking 
out. Even so, there is doubt that the plans 
bing made, if applied, would fully check 
an inflationary boom after the war. Main 
reliance may then rest upon industry’s 
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ability to produce civilian goods fast 
enough to soak up surplus purchasing 
power. (See page 63.) 

The problem, in simple terms, is this: 

Current income payments to individ- 
uals in 1945 will be about $159,000,000.,- 
000, or somewhat higher than in 1944. 
Taxes will take away about $21,000,000 
000, leaving $138,000,000,000. Of this 
amount, however, probably no more than 
$103,000,000,000 will be spent, leaving 
$35,000,000,000 in savings. 

Next year, if war runs into the first half 
will be 


of the year, income payments 
about $142,000,000,000. Taxes will take 
away about $15,000,000,000 of this in- 


come, leaving $127,000,000,000. Individ- 
uals probably will be unable to spend 
more than $101,000,000,000 of this 
amount, leaving $26,000,000,000 more of 
savings. 

It now is considered doubtful if current 
income of individuals after this war will 
drop much below $119,000,000,000, com- 
pared with $76,000,000,000 in 1940. This 








—Carlisle in New London Evening Day 
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suggests a huge current purchasing power 
in the early postwar years. 

Savings of individuals accumulated 
since 1940 had reached a total of more 
than $121,000,000,000 at the start of this 
year. Normal savings during that period 
would have been about $30,000,000,000. 
This means an excess of more than $90,- 
000,000,000 above normal. By the end of 
1946, on the basis of estimates of current 
income and spending, that excess over 
normal savings will be about $143,- 
000,000,000. 

Demand for goods represented by the 
dollars of current income and of savings is 
unprecedented. People have gone without 
things during the war. Their wants are ac- 
centuated by their inability to buy many 
types of goods. Their ability to buy, their 
purchasing power, never before has even 
approached what it will be. 

Supply of goods, however, will be un- 
able to meet demand for goods for some 
time after all war ends. It may require 
two or three years to dull the edge of the 
boom in demand for automobiles. It may 
require longer than that to skim the cream 
off the demand for new homes and for ex- 
tensive improvement in existing homes. 

The fact of price inflation to date is a 
very real one. One measure of that infla- 
tion is shown in the upward trend of farm- 
land prices. Another is in the trend of city 
real estate values, but official yardsticks 
for measuring that inflation are less ade- 
quate. 

In the Pictogram on pages 12 and 13 
you are given a measure of the rise in the 
average price per acre of all farm land in 
the United States. 

In World War I, land price per acre, 
on the average, rose from $43.52 ‘in 1914 
to $69.38 at the peak in 1920. The rise in 
nearly seven years was 70 per cent. That 
rise was followed by a disastrous collepse, 
first in the early 1920s and then whea the 
1929 boom burst. 

In World War II, farm-land price per 
acre, on the average, has risen from $32.02 
in 1939 to $47.41 today. That is an in- 
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crease of 52 per cent, and the rise is con- 
tinuing at the rate of about 1 per cent a 
month. 

Of course, these are average prices, tak- 
ing into account the very low-priced land 
as well as the higher priced. In Illinois, for 
example, farm-land prices $82 
an acre before the present wa 
average $130 an acre, or 69 per cent higher. 
Choice Illinois land is bringing £950 an 
acre, and the same is true in Iowa. On the 
other hand, in Georgia, farm land aver- 


averaged 


now 
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1920 


69.® 


PER ACRE 


Publishing Corporation 


aged $20 an acre in 1939 and has risen to 
$35 an acre on the average, although some 
choice farm land sells much higher. In six 


States, North Carolina, Alabama, Rhode - 


Island, Connecticut, New Jersey and Cali- 
fornia, land prices already have passed 
their 1920 peaks. 

Other signs of inflation trends are ap- 
parent in what is going on in farm real 
estate. Turnover of farms is high, but not 
quite so high as the record level of a year 
ago, when banks, insurance companies and 


estates were selling real estate acquired in 
the depression period. Speculative resale of 
farms, however, is continuing to rise. The 
proportion of resales to total sales of farms 
is as much as 25 per cent in the Far West, 
with two thirds of resales made within one 
year of purchase and at profits as high as 
25 to 40 per cent. 

High farm-land prices, in turn, reflect 
record net farm income. Farmers have had 
net income, after expenses, of about $11; 
000,000,000 for two years and are likely to 
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have income at that level in 1945 and 
1946 in addition. Agriculture never has 
ben so prosperous. At the same time 
there is a Government guarantee of prices 
that will extend at least through 1948. 
Farm income increases, however, are 
only a part of the general income increases 
that have occurred during the war years. 
Farmers, like other people, have cash and 
Government bonds stored up, waiting for 
the day when those and other liquid re- 
sources can be turned into cars and trac- 
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tors and trucks and electrical equipment 
and clothing and new houses and other 
things that are wanted and that can be 
paid for. 

If carefully handled, the vast reservoir 
of savings, together with continued high 
level of current income in early postwar 
years, can serve to assure a prolonged pe- 
riod of prosperity. 

If, however, the demand for goods is 
permitted to run wild before industry is 
geared to a level of production that can 


fill demands readily, then there can be 
irresistible pressure for price increases and 
much of the pent-up purchasing power can 
be dissipated in an inflationary spree. 

The choice of courses will depend upon 
two things, one upon Government tax and 
price-control policy, the other upon the 
behavior of individuals with money. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Government will 
continue to keep a tight hold on public 
spending, by price controls and rationing, 
once wars are ended. 
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Blueprint for World Security: 
United Nations as Peace Force 


Checking Aggression by Free Discussion, Threat of Punitive Action 


Recognition of regional 
blocs in settling disputes. 
Economic stability as a goal 


Josef Stalin gave assurances to Harry 
Hopkins at a meeting in Moscow that have 
removed the last obstacles to creation of 
the world’s second peace organization, this 
one to be known formally as “The United 
Nations.” 

The outline of that organization, ob- 
scured by argument that has bewildered 
the public, now can be given. This outline 
will be in the form of a 5,000-word charter 
now being put into completed form at San 
Francisco. It soon will be ready for sign- 
ing by delegates of the 50 original mem- 
_ber nations. 

The world organization now to be set up, 
after being guided by Edward Stettinius, 
U.S. Secretary of State, and by other lead- 
ers around many pitfalls that beset it, is 
to rest on three ideas that were absent or 
littie stressed in the old League of Nations. 

First, definite arrangements are to be 
made for the use of force, if necessary, in 
settling international disputes. 

Second, the place of regional groups of 
nations and of bilateral alliances is recog- 
nized in the world-wide organization. 

Third, economic stability and full em- 
ployment are stressed as essential founda- 
tions for a peaceful world. 

The United Nations will operate through 
five principal organs—the General Assem- 
bly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, the International Court 
of Justice, and the Secretariat. In addi- 
tion, there will be a Trusteeship Council. 

The town meeting of the world is to 
be the General Assembly, in which each 
member nation will have equal representa- 
tion. A provision sponsored by Senator Ar- 
thur Vandenberg authorizes the Assembly 
“to recommend measures for the peaceful 
adjustment of any situations, regardless of 
origin, which it deems likely to impair the 
general welfare or friendly relations among 
nations.” This opens the way to public 
airing of troublesome situations. 

Each nation may have not more than 
five representatives in the Assembly. This 
means that it could be a body of 250 mem- 
bers if each nation sent the maximum. It 
will meet once a year, or oftener, if spe- 
cial sessions are called by the Security 
Council or by a majority of its own mem- 
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bers. In general, the Assembly will be the 
legislative forum where any nation may 
be heard and where the general policies 
of the league will be discussed and guided. 

The Security Council, however, will be 
the real steering group of The United Na- 
tions. It will consist of 11 members and 
will have primary responsibility for main- 
tenance of world peace and security. It 
will stress action rather than talk. 

Five nations—U.S., Britain, Russia, 
China and France—are to have permanent 
membership. The other six members are 
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Mission accomplished 


to be chosen by the Assembly for stag- 
gered two-year terms, with due regard, 
first, to the contribution they will make 
toward enforcement of peace, and, second, 
to. equitable geographical distribution. 
These provisions will tend to favor such 
middle-sized nations as Canada, Australia 
and Brazil. Also, any nation called upon to 
supply armed forces for settlement of a 
dispute is to have an opportunity to sit as 
a temporary member of the Security 
Council and to take part in decisions con- 
cerning employment of its forces. 

The Security Council will function con- 
tinuously and each of its member nations 
will have a permanent representative at 
headquarters. The Council will be assisted 
by a military staff committee, to be com- 


posed of chiefs of staff of the Big Five 
powers, and regional subcommittees. 

Nations with grievances will have the 
right of hearings before the Security Coun- 
cil. Jurisdiction over, or action concern- 
ing, any dispute or situation considered a 
threat to peace may be taken by the Coun- 
cil by a vote of seven of its 11 members, 
with the five permanent members con- 
curring. This is the “rule of unanimity” 
of the Big Five that caused the sudden 
flurry of negotiation by U.S., Britain and 
Russia. The only exception to this rule is 
that any Big Five power that is a party 
to the dispute must abstain from voting in 
the peaceful-settlement stages of the case. 

The Security Council may recommend 
any one of several methods of peaceful 
settlement. If peaceful methods fail, eco- 
nomic or military sanctions may be in- 
voked. Any one of the Big Five powers, 
however, can veto sanctions against itself, 
If such a power decides to defy the Se- 
curity Council, force can be used against 
it by the other nations only outside the 
league machinery. If force is used in that 
kind of situation a world war probably 
will result. 

Regional action in settlement of dis- 
putes is covered in a special provision of 
the charter. This covers not only such 
groupings as the Pan-American nations 
and the League of Arab States, but also 
such regional alliances as those between 
Russia and other nations of Europe. Au- 
thority of the Security Council is para- 
mount, but, in the case of aggression, the 
regional agencies may take whatever meas- 
ures are necessary, pending the Security 
Council’s action. 

Thus, the Security Council will have the 
special function of guarding the world’s 
peace. Its success or lack of success will 
provide the ultimate test of the new 
league, just as the success of the old 
league was tested by threat of war. 

An Economic and Social Council, 
consisting of 18 members chosen by the 
Assembly, is to be set up to guard the 
world’s economic stability. This agency 
will be responsible for co-ordinating the 
work of the World Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International 
Monetary Fund. the proposed interna- 
tional aviation authority, the World Food 
and Agriculiural Organization and other 
agencies to be set up. 

This branch of the new league can be- 
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come an important one as international 
machinery starts to function. 

A Trusteeship Council will deal with 
problems related to dependent peoples in 
the world. This Council will have general 
supervision over “trusteeships,” a new 
term used to designate what were known 
as “mandates” under the old League of 
Nations. These trusteeships may govern 
territories transferred from former man- 
dates, territories taken from enemy powers 
in this war, and colonial territories any 
nation may want to place under trustee- 
ship. The Trusteeship Council will not have 
authority to place areas under trustee- 
ships except by agreement with the nation 
or nations concerned. 

Thus, if the United States at the peace 
conference is awarded the Pac’fic islands 
taken from Japan, these islands can be 
placed under trusteeship only by this 
country’s voluntary action. A significant 
feature of the trusteeship system is that 
strategic areas may be designated in the 
territory to which the arrangement applies. 
All functions of the league in relation to 
such areas will be exercised by the Se- 
curity Council rather than the Assembly. 
This means that strategic areas in trustee 
territory will be part of the world-wide 
chain of bases to which the Security 
Council is expected to have access. 

An International Court of Justice 
will be the judicial arm of the league. This 
Court will have 15 judges, elected by the 
Security Council and General Assembly. 
The statute of the Court will be based on 
that of the old Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice affiliated with the League 
of Nations. Jurisdiction of the Court will 
not be compulsory. Instead, the various 
member nations will have the option of 
choosing whether to make the Court’s 
jurisdiction “automatic” as it applies to 
them. 2 

Day-to-day affairs of the league will 
be in the hands of a Secretariat, headed 
by a Secretary-General. He is to be chosen 
by the Assembly on recommendation of 
the Security Council, for a period of three 
years, and is to be eligible for re-election. 

The present charter is to come into 
force after it has been duly ratified by 
each of the Big Five powers and by a 
majority of the others eligible for mem- 
bership. Future amendments adopted by 
the Assembly by two-thirds vote may be 
ratified in the same way. Provision also 
will be made for calling a general confer- 
ence to revise the charter, in case a spe- 
cified number of members of the Se- 
curity Council and Assembly call for such 
a conference. 

During the interim period, before the 
charter is in effect, a temporary Secretariat 
will function. Also, an interim Economic 
and Social Council probably will be set 
up. Then, as soon as the requisite number 
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STALIN AND SOVIET COLLEAGUES 
. . removed the last obstacles 


of nations have ratified the charter, a meet- 
ing of the General Assembly will be called. 

Permanent headquarters of the 
league probably will be chosen at this first 
meeting of the Assembly. Campaigns al- 
ready are being organized by various lo- 
calities in the United States hoping to be 
the favored spot. Among these are San 
Francisco, Philadelphia and the Black 


Hills region of South Dakota. Cities in 
other countries being discussed are Vienna 
and Brussels. 

This, in brief, is an outline of The 


United Nations and the way it is expected 
to function. Already, however, big ques- 
tion marks that inspire doubts of its com- 
plete success are looming up. Those ques- 
tions revolve around relationships among 
the Big Five, and especially around rela- 
tionships of U.S., Britain and Russia. It 
was to pour oil on the troubled waters of 
those relationships that President Truman 
sent Harry Hopkins to Moscow. It appears 
that agreement on the new United Nations 
charter is to be one of the first fruits of 
that visit. 
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LESSONS OF BLOODY OKINAWA 


Coming Attempt to Speed War's Pace, Hold Down Cost of Victory 


Breathing spell for Japan 
while our planes and ships 
were tied down for 10 weeks 


Okinawa at last is in the mop-up stage. 
The way is clear for the next moves against 
Japan. And lessons learned on Okinawa 
point to a significant change in the pace 
of fighting in the big campaigns that are 
to come. 

One of those lessons is that Okinawa 
methods have been time consuming. Ten 
weeks have been required to take that is- 
land. The Japanese were beaten on Saipan 
in three weeks, on Guam in three weeks, 
on Iwo Jima in less than four. 

High officials want future cam- 
paigns against the Japanese to 
move faster. The costs of the 
time used on Okinawa are be- 
_ ing studied closely. Those studies 
are bringing an interesting story 
to light. 

In casualties, Okinawa has 
cost more than any other island 
taken from the Japanese, despite 
contentions that the slower meth- 
ods used would conserve livés. 
Ten thousand American fighting 
men are dead or missing in the 
campaign on land, at sea and in 
the air. About 26,000 have been 
wounded, making a total of 36.- 
000 casualties. Iwo Jima cost 
fewer than 20,000 casualties. Sai- 
pan cost fewer than 15,000. 

In naval losses, Okinawa has 
been expensive. The high costs 
have been due to the time taken 
to capture the big Naha airfield, 
and to get smaller fields in op- 
eration. Those factors have de- 
layed use of land-based planes and have 
forced dependence upon  carrier-based 


planes. American ships held in Okinawa’ 


waters have been for ten weeks like sit- 
ting ducks for Japanese suicide bombers. 
The Navy has had 26 ships sunk and 45 
damaged, and has lost more men killed 
and missing than the Army has. 

In pressure on Japan, the concentra- 
tion of U.S. forces for so long a time on 
the winning of Okinawa has caused a let- 
down. The Navy’s striking power was 
largely tied up in the Okinawa operation. 
The Navy’s carrier-based planes were di- 
verted to Okinawa from tactical bombing 
and strafing of principal airfields through- 


out Southern Japan. This country’s fleets . 


of Superfortresses were taken away from 
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their primary function of bombing Japa- 
nese war industries, and from April 17 to 
May 10 were shifted to the purely tactical 
function of bombing Kyushu airfields used 
by Japanese suicide planes. 

So, just when Japan’s cities were being 
set afire regularly by B-29s and just when 
her airfields and ports and naval bases 
were being hit by U.S. Navy planes, she 
suddenly got a breathing spell, which she 
could use to turn out better planes, to 
move industries underground, and to tight- 
en inner defenses. From these experiences, 
a conclusion as to strategy is being drawn. 

The lesson of Okinawa is that a long 
war and heavy losses will be the price of 
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VICTIM OF SUICIDE BOMBER 
... like a sitting duck 


victory if the timing and campaign pat- 
tern of Okinawa are followed, and if the 
fight goes to a finish. The story of that les- 
son goes back to a long-time dispute over 
the advantages of two differing plans of 
amphibious operation. Those plans: 

The U.S. Marines’ method calls for a 
rush ashore under a bombardment cur- 
tain, and a quick push inland before the 
Japanese can recover from the blasting. 
The Marines are specialists in landing op- 
erations. They accept heavy losses in order 
to conclude a campaign quickly. They 
contend that, on balance, high daily casual- 
ties are more than offset by the savings 
made in getting the fighting swiftly over. 

The U.S. Army method, in the form 
employed on Saipan and Okinawa, calls 
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for taking time for firm establishment of 
beachheads before plunging inland. The 
Army campaign moves ahead with more 
caution. The rate ef advance is slowed, if 
that is considered necessary to conserve 
lives. The conflict as to method has 
cropped out in two recent instances of 
combined Marine and Army operations: 

On Saipan, the conflict was a factor in 
the removal, by Lieut. Gen. Holland M, 
Smith of the Marine Corps, of Maj. Gen. 
Ralph Smith from command of the one 
Army division that was operating with two 
Marine divisions under Gen. Holland 
Smith’s over-all direction. It was reported 
that the Army division’s slower rate of 
advance caused a break in the 
continuity of the American line. 

On Okinawa, methods used 
have led to several criticisms of 
operations directed by Lieut. Gen. 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., of 
the U.S. Army, commanding four 
Army and two Marine divisions. 
One criticism has been that, in- 
stead of quickly following up 
bombardment with attack, the 
Okinawa practice allowed the 
Japanese time to recover, get out 
of caves and meet the Americans 
with heavy fire. Another has been 
that opportunities to trap the 
Japanese with an additional land- 
ing at the South end of Okinawa 
were neglected. 

Now there is admission of a lag, 
but. stout denial by officials of 
bungling on Okinawa. Defenders 
of the methods used there show 
that, while Okinawa is 66 times 
the size of Iwo Jima, is nearer to 
Japan and strategically far more 
important, it was taken with few- 
er than twice the casualties Iwo cost. 

Future prospects are for more effective 
use of the strong points of Marine and 
Army methods, The moves needed to put 
huge forces in position to blast their way 
into Japan will test the skill of both, Op- 
portunity to make the best use of both will 
fall to General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, as over-all ground commander. 
The demonstrated ability of the Marines 
to handle difficult amphibious operations 
will be a big asset in getting the stepping- 
stones to supplement Okinawa. Army com- 
manders, in Europe and the Philippines, 
have shown capacity for strategic finesse 
and for directing fast, powerful action. 

So the signs point to a speed-up in com- 
ing phases of the war against Japan. 
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All-Weather Sidewalks with Magie Carpets” 
by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow! 








PLANNED FOR YOUR SHOPPING COMFORT 


Block-long canopies of translucent plastic will shield pedes- 










trians from rain and snow...and in hot weather, cooling air 
from concealed pipes will make walking and window-shop- 
ping a pleasure. Near the curb a moving sidewalk, on the 
conveyor-belt principle, will speed “through traflie”, elim- 


inate jostling and allow strollers more freedom. 


TOP: View of endless-belt mechanism 
of the moving sidewalk, BOTTOM: 
Refrigerated air from concealed pipes 
cools the canopied sidewalk, 


PLANNED FOR YOUR PLEASURE 
For your pleasure, after walking or working, Seagram’s brings you the 
world’s lightest highball in today’s V. O. Canadian ...a glorious blend 
of choice Canadian whiskies, the youngest of which is six years old. 
Tonight, discover for yourself the clean-tasting, different-tasting light- 
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ness of this imported Canadian whisky. 
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Six Years Old —86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 
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Seagvaw's V.O. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 








“In spite of the severe shortage of paper and manpower. In spite of 
priorities, allocations and other wartime limitations, the paper mer- 
chant is doing a fine job.” That’s typical of expressions by buyers 
across the country. 
A ee in a Here at Kimberly-Clark we know that our distributors appreciate 
ae an this loyal cooperation of their customers and hope that the Day is not 
far off when they can serve you as they would like. 


fo. the Meanwhile, these alert merchants are keeping abreast of new 


developments in paper and printing. By availing themselves of valu- 


Re, per Mer. seamed able information uncovered by continuous and extensive research at 


Kimberly-Clark, they are constantly adding to their store of knowledge. 


So when that great Day comes, your paper merchant will not only 
have a finer-than-ever Levelcoat Paper to offer, but will be equipped 


to provide better-than-ever service. 
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PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—DON'T WASTE IT! 
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WHO GETS THE FOOD? 


Plentiful Rations for Armed Forces as Cause of Civilian Shortages | 


Task of maintaining military 
stock piles. Criticism of the 
Army's purchasing policies 


The big question, now that shortages 
are acute, is the one of who really gets the 
food that American farmers are producing 
in abundance. Farms are turning out near- 
ly one third more food than before the war. 

An over-all answer to that question: 

In all foods, military demand _ plus 
Lend-Lease is taking about 21 per cent of 
the total supply. The armed services alone 
are taking about one sixth of the total 
supply. This means that about one tenth 
of the population is getting about one 
sixth of the food. But it also is true that 
out of its one sixth the military is feeding 
many prisoners of war and is handling re- 
lief feeding in Europe. 

In meats, nearly one fourth of the total 
supply is going to the armed forces. Here, 
about one tenth of the population is tak- 
ing almost one fourth of the meat and 
more than a fifth of the poultry, and rela- 
tively little of this is fed to prisoners or 
used for relief feeding. 

In butter, the Army and Navy take not 
far from one fifth of the total supply. 

In sugar, there is about the same pro- 
portion as in butter. 

These are the principal foods in which 
there are acute shortages. Now, to trans- 
late the military and civilian shares of food 
into individual terms for consumers: 

Total diet of the soldier averages about 
five pounds of food a day, or 1,825 pounds 
a year. In comparison, the average civilian 
eats about four pounds of food daily, or 
1.460 pounds a year. 
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Meat allowances for the soldier average 
more than twice as much as for the 
civilian. The soldier eats an annual aver- 
age of 335 pounds of meat, poultry and 
fish. The civilian, restrained by shortages 
and food rationing, is to average this year 
about 152 pounds of these foods. 

Butter for the soldier, a big bread eater, 
averages 25 pounds a year. This year, the 
civilian is to get little more than 10 pounds. 

Sugar, too, is furnished to soldiers in far 
larger quantities than civilians get. The 
soldier appears to get an annual average 
of at least 163 pounds, compared with 72 
pounds this year for civilians. The figure 
for the soldier allows for use of some sugar 
for relief feeding, prisoners and storage. 
Complete figures on actual consumption 


Who Eats How Much | 
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by the military, out of the quantities of 
sugar it takes, are not available. 

Neither does the military give a full ac- 
counting of some of the other foods it 
takes. More than 5,000,000,000 pounds of 
meat is going to the armed forces this 
year. This is substantially more than the 
4,000,000,000 pounds of meat, poultry and 
fish that 12,000,000 soldiers and sailors 
are expected to eat. 

The problem, however, is not simply 
one of supplying enough food for three 
meals a day. The Army also has to build 
stock piles, and, right now, is building im- 
mense ones in the Pacific. This practice 
leads to complications and raises issues. 


Civilian officials insist that the Army 
builds stock piles at the wrong time, buy- 
ing heavily when food is short, and not 
buying surpluses when it is plentiful. As 
evidence, they cite the failure of the Army 
to take all the food set aside for it last 
year, and the military demands for even 
more food than was set aside this year. 
Last year, food was abundant. This year, 
there is no surplus. Last year, civilian ra- 
tioning controls were relaxed because of 
abundance. Now, they are tighter than ever. 

Military officials maintain that their 
buying policy is not at fault. They say 
that they do buy when food is abundant, 
but that the uncertainties of war make for- 
ward buying practices equally uncertain. 
To illustrate, they report that 1,000,000 
more Nazis surrendered to U. S. forces than 
were expected. The Army had to feed 
them, and an unexpected need resulted. 

Hotels and restaurants are other fac- 
tors that reduce the average civilian’s sup 
ply of food, especially high-grade meats 
To dine at restaurants costs money. but 
no ration points. Diners-out thus get more 
food than those who eat at home. The 
Government now is trying to remedy this 
situation by cutting meat-fats rations for 
public eating places by 20 per cent and by 
reducing allotments of sugar and canned 
fruits and vegetables. 

Black markets account for more dis- 
appearance of meat, poultry, sugar and 
butter. These illegal operations serve to 
reduce the amount of food that can be 
distributed evenly. 

The result is the average person living 
at home, who does not dine out or buy in 
the black market, takes most of the cuts 
and probably will continue to do so. 
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BUILDING UP CHINA’S POWER: 
SUCCESS OF U.S. STRATEGY 


Emergence of Chungking’s Army as a Potent Force Against Japan 


Need for additional aid 
from America to assure 
victory on the continent 


The build-up of China as an ally against 
Japan finally is paying dividends. That 
build-up, through use of American help 
and supplies, is helping China to change 
defeat into successes for the first time in 
seven years. With these successes is com- 
ing a change in Japan’s situation in China. 

Japan’s supply route to Southeast Asia 
over South China’s railroad has been cut. 
The corridor along that railroad is being 
squeezed. This squeeze threatens to cut all 
land contact between Japan’s bases in the 
North and her troops in Southern Asia. 
Air bases lost to the Japanese last year are 
being retaken. Seaports and coastal areas 
are being cleared of Japanese garrisons. 

A new question is arising out of these 
successes in China, out of difficulties in- 
herent in moving U.S. armies to Asia, and 
out of uncertainties as to whether Russia 
will enter the Pacific war before it is as 
good as won. 

One side of that question is whether 
China can be built up to such strength as 
to defeat the Japanese in Asia without help 
from Russia if Russia chooses to stay out 
of the war. 

The other side, if China does succeed, 
is whether she can become a strong inde- 
pendent power after the war. 

Here is a quick look. at the answers to 
this question: 

China‘s part in the war is growing. 
Her weaknesses of the past are being 
partly overcome. Hitherto she has had 
millions of men under arms, but no mod- 
ern army in terms of training, weapons, 
ammunition or transport. Her production 
for war has been low owing to lack of raw 
materials, plants and modern methods. 
Her supply lines are the longest known in 
the history of warfare. 

The decision now is made by the 
U.S. to give the Chiang Kai-shek Gov- 
ernment all possible help in defeating 
Japan. As a result, the U.S. and China 
co-operatively are making a dent in pre- 
vious limitations to China’s war effort. 

As to her Army, China at last is get- 
ting well-trained forces into the field in 
considerable numbers. For the first time 
in American military history, the U.S, 
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Army has established a General Staff and 
Command School on foreign soil, for the 
training in China of generals, colonels and 
majors in American military methods. The 
best Chinese forces are being used as the 
nucleus of a new Army of as many as 140 
divisions. Other groups are being trained 
as Commando units. Three U.S.-trained 
divisions with combat experience in Burma 
already are spearheading present drives 
against the Japanese. 

Additional U.S. forces also are going 
into China to support the Chinese. The 
Mars Task Force of two regiments has 
been transferred from Burma to China. 
U.S. combat planes from the India-Burma 
theater now have been added to the 14th 
Air Force operating under Maj. Gen. 
Claire L. Chennault. 

As to imported supplies, U.S. freight 
in the near future is to flow into China at 
the rate of 100.000 tons per month. U.S. 
Army officials consider this as the mini- 
mum with which an effective offensive 
against the Japanese can be sustained 
until the opening of the China Coast per- 
mits a larger volume of supplies. 
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At present. 15.000 tons of heavy equip- 
ment reach China each month over the 
Ledo-Burma Road. In addition, the trucks 
are kept in China and the crews flown 
back to India to bring in more convoys. 

By air over the Hump, China is getting 
close to 60,000 tons per month. The bulk 
of this tonnage is for the Chinese armies. 
The remainder goes to the 14th Air Force. 

Through the Calcutta-Kunming pipe 
line, 12,000 tons of petroleum products 
reach China each month. 

Included in these supplies are urgently 
needed consumer goods, such as drugs, 
chemicals, thread, and vitamins, to in- 
crease the supply of things workers can 
buy with their wages. In the next six 
months, China is to receive from the U.S., 
Mexico and Brazil 105,000,000 yards of 
textiles to help combat runaway inflation 
caused by lack of goods. Checking infia- 
tion is regarded as essential to strengthen- 
ing China’s military effort. 

As to domestic supplies, hundreds of 
U.S. technicians and advisers have gone 
into China in recent months to introduce 
U.S. methods of production and distribu- 
tion. New plants to produce alcohol, coke 
and metals have been set up. Gold has 
been supplied China to pay producers a 
steady price instead of using inflation cur- 
rency. As a result, production for war has 
doubled in the last eight months. ‘In the 
next few weeks, up to 500 U.S. mechanics 
are to go to China as maintenance crews 
for trucks carrying war goods. 

Despite this aid, however, China’s pro- 
duction of munitions will be tvo limited 
to be a decisive factor in winning this 
war. Sufficient raw materials, or the plants 
to process them and roads to reach them 
are not available now. And a five-year 
plan to industrialize China cannot get un- 
der way soon enough to aid materially in 
increasing war production. 

As to the fighting itself, Japan’s posi- 
tion has taken a turn for the worse as 
China’s position improves. Costly de- 
feats have been inflicted on the Japanese 
in Burma, the Philippines, Iwo Jima and 
now Okinawa. Loss of Okinawa practically 
cuts off Japan’s water connections with 
Southern Asia and threatens her thinning 
land connection through China. Many 
Japanese troops in China are being with- 
drawn northward through the corridor. 

This change in the war picture raises 
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the question whether China, with her own 
man power, can defeat the Japanese on 
the continent. The answer is that China, 
with U.S. supplies, probably can build up 
a large army equipped and trained for the 
use of rifles, machine guns, grenades and 
mortars, but that for a long time she can- 
not alone provide the knockout punch for 
the Japanese on the mainland. 

Role of U.S. Because of this need for 
U.S. aid, a large measure of responsibility 
for continuance of military successes in 
China rests upon this country. To meet 
that responsibility: 

First, this country will have to build 
up and expand further the costly and dif- 
ficult transportation of supplies halfway 
around the world by sea and then into 
China overland and by air. 

Second, the U.S. presumably will have 
to open a direct supply line by sea into 
China. 

Third, this country apparently will have 
to put into China the armored forces and 
the enlarged air forces that would be needed 
to spearhead the campaign by the Chinese. 
light-weapon army against the Japanese. 

Such an all-around effort, coupled with 
invasion of the Japanese home islands by 
U.S. forces, could in time defeat the Jap- 
anese armies in Eastern Asia and restore 
Manchuria to China without the necessity 
of landing large U.S. infantry forces on 
the mainland. Such a victory on the con- 
tinent of Asia would give China an out- 
look for future independence and power 
far more favorable than any she has had 
for many centuries. 

Three possible obstacles in the way 
of a strong future for China might be re- 
moved or diminished by such a victory. 

For one thing, with the recovery of 
Manchuria, China would have the coal, 
iron, timber, food and other resources that 
are vital to her industrial development. 

Again, main sources of opposition with- 
in China to the Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 
ment would be weakened or overcome. 
One opposition group is the Communists. 
They have held out against the National- 
ist Government for many years and at 
times have been engaged in open civil war 
against it. They would be helpless to con- 
tinue effective opposition to a strong Cen- 
tral Government backed by a powerful 
Army unless they received outside aid. 

The provincial warlords, with their sep- 
arate feudal armies, would be in some- 
what the same position. And the puppet 
Government of Nanking, which is said to 
have maintained contacts with the Chung- 
king Government throughout the war, 
would have to go over to the side of the 
Nationalist Government. 

Finally, instead of being dominated by 
Russia, as she might be if Russia did much 
to win the war on the Asiatic mainland, 
China, as a victorious power, would be 
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able to stand on her own feet on more 
equal terms. She would have earned the 
right to take over production and trade 
that the Japanese had before the war. And 
the prestige of China in the world, and 
especially throughout Asia, would rise. She 
might have an outside chance to rival 
Russia in replacing Japan as the leading 
power in Asia. 

China’s recent successes of them- 
selves, however, do not mean that China 
alone is going to win a sweeping victory 
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in a short time on the continent of Asia. 
China’s chances finally to obtain a far- 
reaching victory in Asia seem to depend 
upon Russia’s remaining out of the war, at 
least until the defeat of Japan is in sight. 
Those chances also depend upon the under- 
taking by this country of military opera- 
tions on the mainland of Asia a good deal 
greater than any that have yet been tried. 

Thus, for victories now and power in 
the future, China must look to the contin- 


ued backing of the United States. . - 
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Reich Zones as Testing Ground 


For Systems of Government 


Effort to Match Stalin Brand of Efficiency With Democratic Benefits 


Trial-and-error progress 
of Western nations. Quick 
application of Russian rule 


Plans for ruling Germany during the 
occupation period are taking definite form. 
The details are falling into place. The na- 
tion is being torn apart. In one half, So- 
viet Russia is showing the brand of effi- 
ciency that her system can produce. In 
the other half, three democracies are 
showing how they would handle a con- 
quered people. Side by side, the two theo- 
ries of government have 60,000,000 people 
to practice on. 

In the Eastern half of Germany, Soviet 
Russia has full sway. She handles the food 
distribution, picks the local administra- 
tors, decides what people shall be pre- 
ferred for jobs or ration cards, arranges 
the entertainment, has charge of the edu- 
cation. And just one man writes the rules. 

In the Western half of Germany, three 
differing brands of democracy are on trial. 
The British, with their constitutional mon- 
archy, have the Northwestern area. The 
French, with the provisional government 
of Gen. Charles de Gaulle, have the West- 
ern region. And the U.S. is putting its 
own ideas to the test in the Southwest. 

Each Government is going its own way, 
using its own method to bring order out 
of the German chaos. Allied officials are 
drawing upon the governmental theory 
and practice of their respective nations for 
the ideas out of which to build a new gov- 
ernment in their own areas of Germany. 
Each gives his own interpretation to the 
words “freedom” and “democracy” that 
were used so often in public documents. 

Behind the scenes in Germany, a test is 
developing between the two brands of gov- 
ernment. Soviet Russia is reported to be 
moving efficiently and smoothly into con- 
trol of her own area. The three democra- 
cies are moving slowly, by trial and error. 

Allied Control Council. No common 
course has yet been set. The Allied Control 
Council, after a brief meeting in Berlin, 
found that it could not go ahead until a 
high-level agreement had been reached 
by Marshal Stalin, Prime Minister 
Churchill and President Truman. Marshal 
Gregory Zhukov, for Russia, could do no 
more than sign the initial declarations. He 
said United States troops would have 
to be moved out of the Russian area before 
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—Wide World 
MARSHAL ZHUKOV 
Runs the Russian zone 


any other details could be worked out. 

But General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, for the United States, was 
not at that time ready to move the troops. 
Certain other things have to be agreed 
upon and arranged before this is done. 
The Council was stalemated. The generals 
finished a few other formalities and ad- 
journed the Council meeting. 

New order. This leaves plans for joint 
operations at a standstill for the time 
being. The framework for the control 
agency has been established. Many off- 
cials have been chosen. But the agency 
has no authority. In spite of this, a new 
order is being established in Germany and 
the normal functions of community life 
are being restored. 

In the Russian area, German refugees 
whom the Russians deemed trustworthy 
had been chosen for administrative jobs 
in the Reich. When victory came, these 
were put into place. They spoke the lan- 
guage and knew the area. Both the Brit- 
ish and the Americans are relying more 
upon their own nationals than they are 
upon Germans for the upper-level admin- 
istrative posts. 

Area of mystery. Some Washington 
experts said before the war ended that 
neither the U.S. nor Great Britain was so 
well prepared for the job of ruling Ger- 





many as were the Russians. They predict- 
ed that the Russians would do the kind of 
job that would impress the Germans in 
their area favorably. But a fog of mystery 
has settled over the Russian zone. 

Little clear news comes out of the Rus- 
sian-held territory. It is a forbidden area 
to American newspapermen. Few Ameri- 
can officials have been granted access. Re- 
ports of dire happenings there have been 
followed by vigorous denials from the 
Russians. But enough credible reports have 
come to illustrate the differences between 
the methods of the Western Allies and 
those of the Russians. 

Fraternization. In the American and 
British zones, strict nonfraternization or- 
ders are in effect. Soldiers who violate the 
orders are fined. American and British of- 
ficers do not even shake hands with the 
non-Nazis whom they pick for govern- 
mental posts in German towns. They say 
they have not found any good Germans, 
and apply the policy equally to all. 

But, when a new German administra- 
tion was installed in Berlin, the Soviet 
military commanders appeared on_ the 
same platform with the mayor and the 
councilors to urge the German people to 
work for the fulfillment of Germany’s ob- 
ligations and for reconstruction of the 
country. Russian soldiers have been ob- 
served playing with German children. And 
the Russian-controlled Berlin radio report- 
ed that a football game was played be- 
tween the Red Army team and a German 
team. The Russians draw a distinction be- 
tween the “Fascists” and the plain people 
of Germany. 

Information. No co-ordinated program 
has been developed by the Russians, Brit- 
ish, Americans and French for handling 
press, radio, theaters and music. Brig. 
Gen. Robert A. McClure, the man who 
will head up the information section of the 
Control Council for the United States, 
says the whole purpose of the occupation 
may be destroyed unless a common policy 
is adopted by the occupation powers. One 
doctrine might be advocated by the Berlin 
radio; another by that in Munich. 

The entertainment diet in the American 
and British zones is sparse now. No the- 
aters are open, save for a few showing 
carefully selected newsreels and a very 
mild brand of movies. The radio provides 
news for the Germans and music for 
American and British soldiers. The cen- 
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sorship of what goes to the Germans is 
close. Newspapers are operated under the 
supervision of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, but with German employes where 
trustworthy ones can be found. 

In Berlin, however, Soviet films have 
been showing for several weeks and the cap- 
ital symphony played under Russian spon- 
sorship soon after the Russians moved in. 

Democratic toughness. In the West- 
ern areas, the Germans are being told that 
their first job is to supply the occupation 
armies and help repair damages. Their own 
needs are to come last. Their rations are 
being cut to subsistence levels. A curfew 
exists, and most of the schools still are 
closed. Elementary schools, up through the 
fourth grade, are being reopened in some 
areas now, but the shortage of dependable 
teachers is acute. 

Now Germans in American and British- 
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controlled areas are spreading reports that 
broadcasts emanating from Russian-held 
territory say the food is better there than 
it is in the West. Some of those spreading 
the reports are the same Germans who 
fled from the Russians. 

Propaganda line. Many of these re- 
ports that are being spread in Germany 
and elsewhere are propaganda, devised to 
break the front of the Allies in the peace, 
to create confusion and perhaps react in 
the long run to the benefit of the Germans. 

One German educator, used by the 
Americans to advise on educational poli- 
cies, was found several times to be trying 
to emphasize, slyly, differences between 
the Eastern and Western Allies. He de- 
fended German atrocities on the ground 
that not all United Nations were guiltless. 

The real tests for the Allies lie ahead 
when the Allied Control Council goes into 


full-scale operation, deciding what traffic 
shall be allowed from one area into an- 
other, endeavoring to co-ordinate the poli- 
cies of four nations that have differing 
objectives, policies and theories of gov- 
ernment. 

Not much is needed to start the Coun- 
cil to work. The zones of occupation are 
fairly well agreed upon. Russia gets the 
Eastern half; Great Britain, the North- 
western area; France, the Western region; 
and the United States, the Southwestern 
part. A problem now is how much shall be 
carved from the United States’ and Brit- 
ain’s areas to be given to France. 

The big questions will rise as the Council 
goes to work: Can it tie together the pro- 
grams of the Western democracies and ot 
Soviet Russia? Will they work in unison? 
Or will a high wall be raised between 
Eastern and Western Germany? 
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POLICING POSTWAR BUSINESS 


Civil Antitrust Actions, Rather Than Criminal Suits, as Policy Basis 


New Attorney General's role 
in reversing trend toward 
dominance of big companies 


The Justice Department is preparing to 
play an active role in supervising postwar 
activities of U.S. business. A drive against 
world cartels is shaping up. Old antitrust 
cases, shelved by war, are being dusted off 
and new ones prepared. Title to subsea ol 
reserves is being questioned. So is railroad 
rate making. Finally, Justice Department 
approval must accompany any sale of sur- 
plus property amounting to $1,000,000 or 
more. 

These activities are to be directed by a 
new Attorney General. Francis Biddle has 
resigned and Tom C. Clark has been des- 
ignated to take his place. Mr. Clark, as an 
Assistant Attorney General, is familiar 
with the program. In seven years as a 
Government prosecutor, he has won con- 
sent decrees against fruitgrowers, lumber 
companies, building contractors and 
others. He has headed the War Frauds 
Unit of the Department since: it was 
formed, scoring more than 250 convictions 
and $350,000 in fines. 

A change at the top of the Justice De- 
partment thus foreshadows no important 
change in policy. Methods, however, are 
likely to differ. 

Past antitrust actions often 
volved criminal prosecutions that resulted 
in “no contest” pleas by indicted individ- 
uals and corporations. In the future, more 
emphasis is expected to be placed on civil 
antitrust actions that do not imply that 
established business practices are criminal 
offenses. Mr. Clark describes his policy as 
“no witch-hunting, but practical, swift, 
hard-hitting law enforcement.” 

Mr. Clark, like his predecessor, believes 
that the way this country’s war machine is 
unwound will determine the course of 
American business. Two years ago, he told 
a business group that, before the war, 170,- 
000 companies supplied 70 per cent of the 
nation’s factory output, and that, during 
the war, the situation was reversed, with 100 
firms supplying 70 per cent of the munitions 
and essential civilian goods. Justice Depart- 
ment policy is to reverse the trend again, 
and its program calls for these measures: 

International cartels are to be brought 
to light and prosecuted. The Department 
now is conducting what amounts to a pub- 
licity war against the German cartel net- 
work that enmeshed American companies. 
Cases pending in this field involve syn- 


have in- 
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thetic rubber, optical glass, chemicals, plas- 
tics, electric light bulbs, storage batteries 
and medical supplies. Some of the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturers are concerned 
in these antitrust suits charging illegal con- 
nections with foreign combines. 

At home, antitrust actions are being 
pressed to divorce motion picture theaters 
from producers, and to break up an al- 
leged monopoly in the making of flat glass. 
Other actions charge monopolies and _ il- 
legal combinations in sand and gravel, 
heating equipment, surgical supplies, 
plumbing supplies and watch making. A 
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suit also is pending against 47 railroads, 
charging an illegal combination to fix rates. 

Antitrust laws also are the lever by 
which the Justice Department expects to 
make surplus property disposal, patent 
law administration, and alien property 
sales conform to a business policy that will 
promote competition and stifle combina- 
tions. The Alien Property Custodian, for 
example, now operates 16 chemical firms 
and 25 other manufacturing firms. The 
Attorney General is expected to see that 
they are not sold to monopolistic concerns. 

War plants are recommended for lease 
rather than outright sale. A Justice De- 
partment report has been submitted to 
Congress suggesting that small-business 
operations could be encouraged by this 


policy and that both business and Gov- 
ernment could arrive at a more realistic 
appraisal of the proper sales price after 
plants had been in operation for a while. 
Leases, if the recommendations are adopt- 
ed, would require continued operations, 
and ultimate sales prices could be based 
upon earnings under leases. 

“The outgoing Attorney General also 
urged the Surplus Property Board to have 
engineering surveys made to judge postwar 
possibilities of Government-owned surplus 
plants. This already has been done by the 
Defense Plant Corp. in regard to the fed- 
eral-owned steel plant at Geneva, Utah. 

Surplus equipment sales now are be- 
ing studied closely by attorneys in the 
Justice Department. Disposal agencies, in 
fact, are complaining about the time re- 
quired by the Department to give clear- 
ance on sales policies. 

A Reconstruction Finance Corp. plan to 
designate original manufacturers of cut- 
ting tools as sales agents of the Govern- 
ment was cleared. However, sales policies 
of the manufacturers were not cleared be- 
cause of lack of information on trade prac- 
tices. The Department recommended safe- 
guards in agency agreements that would 
prevent the manufacturers from getting 
distribution monopolies, require them to 
make some surplus equipment available 
to new businesses and prevent them from 
furthering the concentration of industry 
that has occurred during the war. 

Influence of the Justice Department, 
however, is not expected to stop with an- 
titrust policy. Advice also is to be given 
on other policies that confront the Gov- 
ernment. 

International aviation is the subject 
of an extensive report already on file. The 
report opposed any policy that would 
favor single-company operation of U.S. 
commercial planes over world airways. In 
addition, the report recommended that 
any Government subsidy needed by com- 
mercial air lines should be administered 
with the view of promoting competition. 

Forthcoming reports will contain recom- 
mendations concerning aluminum, mag: 
nesium, synthetic rubber, aviation gaso- 
line, oil pipe lines, aircraft, shipyards, 
chemicals, radio and communications 
equipment, and patents and processes de- 
veloped with Government funds. 

The fact is that war has pushed the 
Government deeply into business, and the 
legal policy in conducting or liquidating 
that business is to have an important ef- 
fect on private postwar operations. 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


By Edgar A, Guest* 





‘onal 12 
af F I POSSESSED a shop ade" store, I'd drive the grouches - eect my floor! 
- ———— 
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I'd never let some gloomy guy 
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and make him feel ¥ That I was pleased to close the deal, 








The reason people prea pass one door--- To patronize 7 





The only difference, I believe, Js in the treatment folks receive! 


The above is published as a paid advertisement in the interest of promoting better customer relations in 
all fields of business endeavor. Reprints may be obtained from any General Motors dealer representing 


CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC, GMC TRUCK, FRIGIDAIRE 


GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


* From the book“ Today and Tomorrow” by Edgar A. Guest, copyright 1942 by The Reilly & Lee Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
The poem was also copyrighted by Brown & Bigelow, Saint Paul, Minnesota in the year 1944. 
Sketches and typographical design are by GM Customer Research. 











(DNistincteon.. LORD CALVERT 


i Lord Calvert is so rare, so smooth, so 


mellow, it is invariably found in the company 
of those distinguished gentlemen who can appreci- 


ate, and afford, the finest. For years the most 


expensive whiskey blended in America, Lord Calvert 
has never been produced except in limited quantities. 
Each bottle of this “Custom” Blended whiskey is in- 


dividually numbered and registered at the distillery. 


LORD CALVERT IS A“C OM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF,659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 
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A FRONT-PAGE SESSION 


Mr. Truman’s Report to Press on ‘Big 3’ Plans, Key Appointments 


Revelation in same 14-minute 
conference that he favors 
more pay for Congressmen 


President Truman stood back of the big 
desk and waited. The reporters streamed 
in. A line formed quickly in front of the 
desk, newcomers hurrying into front-row 
positions as they came through the door. 
The vacant spaces of the big circular of- 
fice filled. 

The President smiled and nodded at ac- 
quaintances. He chatted with early ar- 
rivals, many of them old friends, as the 
171 newspaper and radio men filled the 
room. A few jotted down notes: looks fit 
... friendly smile . . . glasses have thin 
rims ... graying hair . . . blue suit .. . 
trim. 

Mr. Truman bent forward to tell some 
of the men that he was going to try to 
talk slowly but that if he went too fast for 
them to hold up a finger. From the rear of 
the room came the announcement: “All 
in.” The President took a deep breath and 
began: 

Bretton Woods. At the outset, 
Truman expressed pleasure over the 


Mr. 


cal, would the President ask that travel be 
rationed? Mr. Truman hoped that would 
not be necessary. But, if needed, he said 
he would make such a recommendation. 

Government changes. In rapid-fire 
order, the President outlined four changes 
in important governmental posts: Paul M. 
Herzog, of New York, to succeed H. A. 
Millis as chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board; W. Stuart Symington, of 
St. Louis, to take the place of Guy M. 
Gillette, of Iowa, as head of the Surplus 
Property Board; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
of Missouri, to replace Brig. Gen. Frank 
T. Hines as Veterans’ Administrator; and 
John H. Hutson, of Kentucky, to become 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, in place of 
Grover B. Hill, of Texas. (See page 66.) 

General Bradley will keep his Army 
status as a four-star general in his new 
job. And Mr. Truman made it clear that 
he expected the Veterans’ Administration 
to be modernized. 

Questions poured in. The answers were 
shot back immediately. Once or twice, re- 
porters had to call for a restatement of the 
replies. Their pencils fell behind the give 
and take. Their notes showed: 
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Mr. Truman would not favor a Big Five 
meeting, including China and France. 
What he contemplates is a Big Three meet- 
ing of the United States, Great Britain 
and Russia. That meeting should come 
sometime within the next 40 days. 

The President was studying an interna- 
tional commercial aviation policy, and will 
have a statement on it. He had been dis- 
cussing inflation in real estate and securi- 
ties prices with War Mobilizer Fred M. 
Vinson. That subject may be discussed 
later. The President had told the Justice 
Department to file a suit to establish title 
to tidelands oil. He will talk about the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project later. Labor 
leaders had asked him for a revision, up- 
ward, of the “little steel” formula (they 
always ask for it), but for the present it 
stands. A complete survey will be made 
later, 

Congressional salaries. A reporter 
asked how the President regarded the 
$2,500 expense allowance for House mem- 
bers, 

Mr. Truman said he always had thought 
members of the House and Senate were 
underpaid, that now, since he no longer 

is a member of the Senate, he could 





345-to-18 vote that the Bretton Woods 
currency-stabilization plans got in the 
House. He said it really made him 
feel that Congress is for a peace treaty. 

The President called attention to 
the war crimes report that Associate 
Justice Robert H. Jackson had made 
and said he had been reminded that 
Sunday, June 10, was the third anni- 
versary of the Nazi destruction of the 
little town of (how do you pronounce 
it?) L-i-d-i-c-e. 

A reporter interposed to ask if he 


say so. He said Congress should not 
be a rich man’s club, which it once 
had been, and that members of Con- 
gress should have the United States 
Government as their principal _em- 
ployer. In reply to a question, he said 
he did not mean to infer that the 
United States was not their principal 
employer. 

The President said he thought a 
proper salary would be between $15,- 
000 and $25,000 a year, and that he 
would be glad to sign a bill to this ef- 
fect. He thought this would be pref- 





agreed with the Jackson report. The 
President said he did: that it showed 
what we stand for. 
Transportation. Mr. Truman 
said he had been informed that, be- 
cause of the redeployment of troops 
from Europe to the Pacific area, the 





erable to an expense allowance. In his 
own case, he said, his wife had to 


work as his secretary when he was a 
Senator so that they could meet ex- 
penses. 


Mr. Truman said he felt the same 
way about diplomatic salaries. He 








railroads during the next 10 months 
are going to have to do a job that is 
only one third smaller than the one 
they have had to do during the last 
48 months. The job they have done is 
a miracle. The one ahead is even big- 
ger. 

















The best contribution a citizen can 
make, the President said, is to stay at 
home. If the situation becomes criti- 
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—Darling in Waukegan News-Sun 


THE PASSENGERS ARE BEGINNING 
TO SIT BACK AND RELAX 


might have gone on, but, at this point 
of the conference, a reporter said, 
“Thank YOU, Mr. President,” with 
a note of desperation in his voice, 
and the men began to run for the 
telephones. 

It was 14 minutes by the clock since 
the President had begun talking to 
his hearers, 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- ra) 

ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 

tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” If / 
GEORGE WASHINGTON | 
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(More than a year ago the document reproduced here was 
made public. It was signed by a group of Germans in this coun- 
try and presented by a group of prominent Americans. The 
Germans represent all former anti-Nazi and anti-Nationalist 
political parties in Germany and every shade of democratic 
opinion. It has particular merit today when the problem of 
what to do about Germany is uppermost in our minds.—David 
Lawrence, Editor.) 


Only through cooperation between the Western powers and 
Russia will it be possible to achieve the reconstruction of 
Europe which must follow the necessary and certain defeat of 
Hitler Germany. This has been borne out clearly by the mili- 
tary and political course of the war. Any kind of unilateral 
settlement in Europe imposed by the East or the West would 
lay the foundations of new world-wide conflicts. With this view 
in common, a number of persons belonging to various profes- 
sions, groups and affiliations have united to make known their 
stand on the question of the future of Germany within the 
framework of a solution of the European problem. All of the 
signers are natives of Germany and have fought against Nazism 
from the beginning. For all their experience in non-German 
countries, whether or not they have become citizens, has shown 
them new and broader horizons of political thinking. 

We cannot claim to have a formal mandate from people 
now inside Germany. We believe, however, that we typify some 
of the forces and tendencies which will be vitally needed in 
the creation of a new Germany within the framework of a free 
world. We therefore feel that.it is our duty in the interest of the 
United States and the United Nations to express our conviction 
about the future of Germany at a time when the German people 
cannot speak for themselves. We do this in full independence 
and according to the democratic practice of the United States. 


The solution of the German problem is a part of the solution 
of the European problem. The just claims of all the nations 
of Europe for reconstruction and for security must be met. 
In reorganizing Europe and in solving the German problem, 
conditions must be created which will forestall a third world 
war. It is inevitable that the German people will have to bear 
the consequences of the war into which Hitler has driven 
them. It is, however, self-evident that a lasting solution of 
the European question is only possible if there is a creative 
solution of the German question. 

The prerequisite for any such solution is the defeat of 
Nazism, the destruction of those who brought Nazism to power 
and the obliteration of its spirit in Germany and throughout 
the world. This will be accomplished in the battle for the 
liberation of Europe, by the coming liquidation of the Nazis, 
by the Germans themselves, and in the prosecution of the 
war-criminals. But in addition, those groups which were the 
bulwarks of German imperialism and which were responsible 
for the delivery of power into the hands of the Nazis must be 
deprived of their political, social and economic power. This 
applies particularly to the” large landholders, the big indus- 
trialists, and the military caste whose political concepts and 
influence have had repeatediy a disastrous effect on German 
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history. If, therefore, the German people will decide to dissolve 
large landholdings, to control heavy industry, to eliminate 
militarism and to remave those civil servants, judges and 
teachers beholden to these groups, they ought not to be 
impeded from the outside. 

A disarmed Germany, together with the rest of the nations 
of Europe, must be fitted into the framework of a system of 
international security. It is taken for granted that Germany 
must return all conquered territory and that she must make 
good the damages she has caused to the limit of her ability, 
But it must not be forgotten that the first victims of National- 
Socialism were large numbers of Germans who dared to oppose 
Hitler. The majority of the Germans did not want waz. The 
opposition of Germans against Hitlerism is now forcing the 
Nazis even more to augment their terror-organization and to 
maintain strong military units of occupation inside Germany. 
Policies leading to an enslavement of the German people and 
their pauperization must therefore be regarded as unwise and 
unjust. It should, furthermore, not be overlooked that to 
abandon the principles of the Atlantic Charter in one decisive 
case, means to abandon them in general. 

It would be disastrous for the future of: Europe if Germany 
were to be dismembered and split up economically and politi- 
cally. This would create fertile soil for new pan-Germanist 
movements. It would prevent Germany from assuming respon- 
sibilities for the moulding of her future and shift this heavy 
burden to other nations. It would create an irredentism which 
might well become the greatest such movement of all times. 
Useful energies of the victorious nations would be consumed 
in the permanent task of suppressing this irredenta. 


It is essential for the economic future of Europe and the 
world that Germany’s productive power be conserved. If it 
were destroyed, the economic conditions would become hope- 
lessly depressed in all countries of Europe, and trade between 
Europe and other continents would be reduced largely. More- 
over, millions of Germans would become permanently unem- 
ployed and condemned to an involuntary parasitic existence. 
Thus a constant source of unrest would arise in the very 
center of Europe. 

Germany’s productive strength should be integrated in an 
international system of production and consumption. Such a 
system would make possible the economic cooperation of the 
European peoples and would lessen the significance of political 
boundaries. Only in this way can Germany fulfill her obliga- 
tions and make material reparations on a large scale, and only 
thus can Germany, with the rest of Europe, be protected against 
the threat of economic chaos. Germany’s economic hegemony 
and the danger of a rearming of Germany would be eliminated. 


If Germany is to develop a democracy, it is necessary that | 


the military and civil representatives of the United Nations 
give political leeway from the beginning to those who might 
best be able to create a new democracy. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary that all who shared in the responsibility for the rise of 
Nazism should be excluded, even if it would be expedient t 
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“It wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 








R AEMOCRATIC GERMANY 


dissolve ; 
liminate § deal with them. On the other hand, all those must be consid- 


ges and geed who resisted Nazism, for instance the presently nameless 
t to be gmen and women now in the Gestapo prisons and the concen- 
tation camps, trade unionists and workers of the labor move- 
ment, those who resisted in the churches and in the intellectual 


- Nations 

ystem of farcles, in the middle class, in the cities and in the country, and 
yermany gother qualified individuals. The German democracy of the 
st malze @ future will depend on all those people. With their help, prepa- 


ability, gations must be made for the inauguration of an independent 
lational. @ German government. Guarantees for the establishment of the 
) oppose jy basic civil rights and liberties of the people must be given 
‘az. The guithout delay. Racial laws must be abolished immediately. 
Religious and intellectual liberties must be restored. Freedom 


In | 
ae if the press, of assembly and of organization must be reestab- 
ermany. ished. No obstacles should be placed in the way of the rebuild- 
ple and 38 of a labor movement. The institutions set up by the Nazis 
rise and gust be removed. Social and democratic institutions which 
that to @ tie Nazis abolished must be recreated. 
decisive g An attempt of the German people to stamp out Nazism root 
md branch through a mass movement, and to prepare the 
ermany gound for democracy should be welcomed by the United 
| politi- Nations; and should not be prevented or impeded under any 
rmanist 4 ucumstances. Only if the German people free themselves 
respon- A‘om National-Socialism through such an act of their own, will 
| heavy | they be entirely free. The victory of the United Nations will 
: which peak the external hold of Nazis over the German people. 
times,  2Ut only the German people can free themselves spiritually. For 
nsuneail this reason the German people should be given a peace which 


is constructive and gives them hope for the future, in spite of 
2l burdens it must impose. Only this will enable Germany to 

develop and maintain a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people. 








nd the 

. If it IV 

hope- The education of the German people in democracy must 
etween Boring from their own historical experience. There are signs 
More- Brat such a development is already under way. They are to 
unem- @be found in the older generation which was never entirely 
stence. Giaken in by Nazism. They are to be found even among those 
- VelY Hwho have been educated under the Nazi system. They are 
‘ found to a lesser degree in the generation that brought Nazism 
Jin @@to power and which is now bled white on the field of battle. 
uch @ Heven in this generation, however, resistance is not lacking. 

of the | In connection with this education of the German people 
litical through the historical events, German youth must be educated 
»bliga- © by German democrats who have grasped the meaning of these 
d only Fvents. Education by foreigners is psychologically impossible. 


gainst \\t is, however, desirable to reestablish quickly and on a large 
-mon }xale cultural and scientific exchange between Germany and 


nated. J other countries. Facilities essential to intellectual life, such as 
universities, schools, textbooks, public libraries, theaters, 
J movies, must be freed of all taints of Nazism. The German 
y that people must again be given the freedom to express and to 


ations 7 develop their spiritual and cultural forces. 

might It must be emphasized most vigorously that no education 
neces: Fis worthwhile whose principles are belied by the social condi- 
is€ Ol F tions. Education for democracy without an attempt to actuate 
nt t0F democracy will only create resistance and cynicism. The pre- 








requisite for any successful education of the German people, 
and especially of the German youth to democracy and inter- 
national cooperation, is a society which guarantees to all groups 
social security and the opportunity to lead a purposeful life. 

The undersigned are convinced that it is impossible to base 
the reconstruction of Europe on the enslavement of the German 
people. A new democratic Germany must be protected against 
the forces of reaction within and without. This need will be 
urgent from the moment hostilities cease. German democracy, 
permanently secured, will prove to be Germany’s main contri- 
bution to the peace of Europe and the world. 

(Names of signers on next page.) 


The above statement has the support of a group of American 
citizens who have presented it to the American public with the 
following supporting statement: 

We the undersigned wish to bring to the attention of our 
fellow citizens the attached declaration of the newly-formed 
Council for a Democratic Germany. 

The Council for a Democratic Germany is composed of for- 
mer Germans, opponents of Nazism now in this country, and 
it is representative of the major anti-Hitler political trends. 
Their unity in defining common objectives for a democratic 
Germany represents a significant and encouraging development. 

We believe this declaration to be highly important because 
it will help to crystallize democratic opinion in Germany and 
to create unity among the anti-Nazi forces. It shows the way 
in which a democratic solution of the German problem would 
support a general democratic solution of the whole European 
problem. On the other hand it also reveals that without a basic 
agreement between Russia and the Western powers no solution 
either for Germany or for Europe is possible. 

We believe that the value of this declaration lies not only 
in mobilizing anti-Nazis inside Germany, but that it has an 
important bearing on political developments in this country as 
well. Without a genuine agreement between the great powers 
and without creative plans for the reorganization of all Europe, 
no peace will endure, no matter what steps are taken to destroy 
Germany’s potential power for aggression. In the framework 
of a general European and world settlement it is possible, how- 
ever, to allow the democratic forces of Germany to emerge, to 
establish themselves and to relate themselves to the democratic 
forces of the world. 

Since the temptation increases to look for purely repressive 
solutions of the problem of Europe, we believe that this state- 
ment of German democrats will strengthen the hands of those 
who seek a creative solution of our total problem. 

Neither a “soft peace” nor a “hard peace,” neither sentimen- 
tality nor vindictiveness, will create the conditions for an 
abiding peace. The conditions for such a peace are a basic 
agreement between the great powers, and a new organization 
of Europe in which all nations can find health and security. 
Then, Germany’s power of destructiveness will be overcome, 
primarily by the reconstruction of her own political and 
economic life through revolutionary forces; and secondarily by 
fitting her life into the framework, and subjecting it to the 
discipline of a larger order. 

(Names of signers on next page.) 
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gates, window guards and wire mesh bar- 
riers and furnish an estimate without obli- 
gation to you. . 
Cyclone Fence has much to offer you. It is 
expertly designed with many features that 
provide extra strength, long life and com- 
pletely satisfactory service. It has long been 
the leader in its field—in fact U-S-S Cyclone 
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U-S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E65 
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is the world’s most widely used property 
protection fence. 

You will find our big, 32-page book on 
Cyclone Fence of real value. It is full of 


helpful information and __ specifications. 
Packed with pictures showing many types 
of fence, gates, and other safeguards for 
your property. Mail the coupon now for a 
free copy. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
Waukegan, IIl. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 














. 








We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 
coupon today. 
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Address........ eeccccese ceccccceccsccovcces sine sawaineeedes 
On rr saieeuwaswenas eran hae DHMMMEP Ua ais wicicesyeiarsieve 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [J School; [) Playground; 
() Residence. Approximately .....ccccccccccccsccccccscces feet. 
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Pro and Com 
of National Isswes 


Conscription 
In Peacetime: 
Press Views 


Although universal peacetime military 
training is widely advocated by comment- 
ing editors as a safeguard against aggres- 
sion, many others oppose it as dangerous 
to a democratic system. A number of 
newspapers suggest that action on the 
issue be delayed until the whole question — 
of national defense can be studied in the © 
light of postwar conditions. 

The New York Times (Ind.) supports a 
compulsory program in view of “the en- 
lightened foreign policy which . . . this 
country must and will pursue,” stressing 
military preparedness. 

Arguing that “conscription cannot be 
considered intelligently apart from all the 
other questions of national defense,” the 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) calls 7 
tle proposal for a commission to study 
the whole question “far sounder than the 
current agitation for rushing into peace- 
time military training.” 





German signers: Dr. Paul Tillich, Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary; Siegfried Aufhaeuser, former chair- 
man German Trade Union of White Collar Work- 
ers; Dr. Horst W, Baerensprung, former County 
Governor and Police President, Magdeburg; Pro- 
fessor Friedrich Baerwald, Fordham Univesity; 
Elizabeth Bergner, actress; Dr. Felix Boenheim, 
chairman German-American Emergency Confer- 
ence; Bertolt Brecht, writer; Dr. Hermann Budzis- 
lawski. former editor of “Die Welt-Buehne’’; 
George Dietrich, former member of the Reichstag; 
Rev. Frederick J. Forell, pastor Second Presby- 
terian Church, New York; Dr. Kurt Glaser, former 
chairman Board of Aldermen, Chemnitz, Germany; 
Albert Grzesinski, former Minister of State and of 
the Interior, Prussia; Paul Hagen, Research Di- 
rector, American Friends of German Freedom; 
Hans von Hentig, Universjty of Colorado; Dr. 
Paul Hertz, former secretary Social Democrati¢ 
group in the Reichstag; Oskar Homolka, actor; 
Marie Juchacz, former member Reichstag, chair- 
man of Labor Welfare Association; Dr. Joseph 
Kaskel, representative in the United States of the 
“Deutsche Blaetter’: Professor Julius Lips, anthro- 
pologist: Peter Lorre, actor; Heinrich Mann, 
writer: Professor Alfons Nehring, Fordham Uni- 
versity: Dr. Otto Pfeiffenberger, lawyer; Erwin 
Piscator, New School for Social Research; Professor 
Friederich Pollock, International Institute of Social 
Research, Columbia University: Veit Valentin, 
writer: Otto Zoff, writer; Carl Zuckmayer, writer. 

American signers: William Agar, Dr. Henry At- 
kinson. Roger N. Baldwin, Professor John Coleman 
Bennett, Henry Seidel Canby, Dr. Walter B. Can- 
non. George S. Counts. Norman Cousins, Professor 
C. M. Destler, Professor John Dewey. Professor 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Frederick Eliot, William 
Emerson, Dr., Harry Emerson Fosdick, Professor 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Lewis Gannett, Dean 
Christian Gauss, President Frank Porter Graham, 
Professor Walter Phelps Hall, Mortimer Hays, 
Robert Heckert. Right Reverend Henry W. Hobson, 
Sidney Hollander, Ben W. Huebsch, Alvin Johnson, 
Rufus M. Jones, Horace M. Kallen, Paul Kellogg. 
Alfred G. Baker Lewis, Louis P. Lochner, James 
Loeb, Jr., Professor Robert M. Maclver, Hiram 
Motherwell, William Allan Neilson. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. Right Reverend Edward L. Parsons, Judge 
Ferdinand Pecora, Mrs. Gifford Pinchot. Trude W. 
Pratt, Florence Reizenstein, Emil Rieve, Dean 
Howard Chandler Robbins, Cesar Saerchinger, 
Right Reverend William Scarlett, William. Jay 
Schieffelin, Guy Emery Shipler, George Soule, 
Dorothy Thompson, Carl Hermann Voss, J. Ray 
Walsh. James A. Wechsler, Professor Walter F. 
Willcox, Howard Y. Williams, Rabbi Jonah B. 
Wise, Mary Woolley, David F. Seiferheld, Dr 
Hanna Hafkesbrink. 
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Remember when we told you— 


A Look at Plymouth is a Look Ahead” 
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You'll enjoy ‘‘The Music of Morton Gould" Thursdays, CBS, 9:00 P.M., EWT 





Here’s a report by George S. Plaisance of Birmingham, Ala., who looked ahead: 


“In October, 1939, I purchased my second Plymouth sedan. 
As of this writing, the car has traveled 110,050 miles @ TRUE YESTERDAY 


with a minimum amount of expense. No work was done 


[oo ee on the engine—not even valve ad/ustment—until the speed- 
ometer had reached the 98,000-mile mark. The car still 
: looks new. I use it to commute to the Alabama Ordnance 
. Works, Childersburg, from my home in Birmingham, 

‘ carrying five passengers six days a week.” 
Forward-looking Plymouth purchasers car owner testimony to Plymouth qual- 


of the years before Pearl Harbor knew ity keeps on pouring in. The letters 

they were investing in long car life. come from all parts of the nation... 

They couldn’t know how long. But from farmers, war plant workers, fleet 4 HT i LD S 6 R FAT CAR S 

now ... as war year follows war year operators, doctors... people in almost 

...and their cars keep rolling . . . they every occupation. Above all, they praise 

more than ever realize the extra dura- Plymouth durability and _ reliability. 3 @ IN TRUST FOR TOMORROW 

bility built into Plymouth. And many pay tribute to the Plymouth 
As Plymouth factories keep pouring dealer service that helps keep great 

out tank, plane and gun assemblies, cars running at their best. 





PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION LET'S ALL BUY MORE BONDS IN THE SEVENTH WAR LOAN 





_Question. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. . 


Can Japan be defeated by naval 
and air blockade alone? 


Whether the United States should 
postpone a land invasion of Japan in- 
definitely in an attempt to win by sea 
and air blockade is a question of 
prime importance. To present a cross 
section of opinion, The United States 
News asked experts on naval and air 
strategy, editors, writers and others 
for their views. 

Answers were printed last week. 
Others appear herewith. 


Wayne W. Parrish 


Washington, D.C.; Editor and Publisher, 
“American Aviation,” 


answers: 

If by “air blockade” you mean con- 
tinued all-out bombing of the Japanese 
home islands in addition to actual isola- 
tion of the islands by naval and air power, 
my answer would be in the affirmative, 
since I believe air power will be an even 
greater decisive force in winning the Pacific 
war than it was in Europe. 

If we merely blockade the Japanese is- 
lands without using our offensive air 
power—a situation which one can’t imagine 

a ae —Japan could be reduced to an agricul- 
41/10 ot £8 | tural state and eventually might give in,@ 
but it would be a needlessly long process. 








p Delegate J. R. Farrington 
roe optical instruments (Rep.), Hawaii; Member, House Committees 
on Military, Naval, Territories, and Insular 
Affairs; President, Honolulu Star Bulletin, 
Ltd., and Hilo Tribune Herald, 
answers: 

I believe it is sheer folly to hope to win 
the unconditional surrender of Japan and 
complete destruction of Japanese mili- 
tarism—objectives in which I concur com- 
pletely—without an invasion of the home-§ 
MODEL E ARGOFLEX land of the Japanese empire. 


made today for the Armed Forces 


. 


by Argus . . . foretell the good 


pictures of Tomorrow... and we 








are all looking forward to that. 


Carroll S. Alden 


Annapolis, Md.; Head of Department of | 


English, History and Government, U. S. 
Naval Academy; Writer on Naval Opera- 
Se tions and History, 





answers: 


Cameras and Optical Instruments (eS Our forces are now within striking dis- 
\ tance of Japan’s homeland. Shall we risk 
ions a major land invasion? My answer is, No, 


OPTICAL DIVISION 
not until we are thoroughly prepared. 
Few or no military leaders entertain the 
hope that Japan can be defeated by naval 
and air blockade alone. They realize that 
the blockade is doing most essential work. 
We value human life, and it would be 


ANN. ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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O get your goods from where they 

are to where you want them, for the 
least money, with the utmost sureness 
and promptness, is the main reason why 
you buy trucks, isn’t it? 

That’s the basis of Ford Truck engi- 
neering. There’s a proper Ford Truck 
for 95 per cent of all hauling jobs. 
Whether you haul clothespins or cattle, 
bricks or bedsteads, gasoline or grape- 
fruit, one of the 126 Ford Truck chassis 
and body combinations is practically 
ne tak certain to fit your needs. It will have 
is, No, the right kind of power and plenty of it, 
ad. giving you ample engine torque over a 
wide range of road speeds. It will have 


tment of} 
nt, U.S. 
| Opera- 


ng dis- 


ain the 


y naval brakes, clutch, frame, axles, and other 
ze that chassis units that are massive and 
| work. sturdy—truck-engineered for your loads 
uld be and roads. 

NEWS It will have what’s needed for eco- 


nomical operation ard maintenance. 








It’s because of Ford truck engineering 
that more operators use Ford Trucks 
than those of any other make. 

@ Under government allocation, present 
production of Ford Trucks is necessarily 
limited as to types, equipment and 
quantities for essential civilian needs. 
See your near-by Ford Truck dealer for 
free counsel in obtaining official certifi- 
cation of your requirements. 


“THE FORD SHOW. Brilliant singing stars, orchestra 
and chorus. Every Sunday, NBC network. 2:00 P.M., 
E. W.T., 1:00 P.M., C. W.T., 12:00 M., M. W.T., 
11:00 A. M., P. W. T. 





MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD « ON MORE JOBS « FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 








TRUE TRUCK 
ENGINEERING 


Powerful truck engines— 
Six chassis types—jor 
95% of all hauling jobs. 


FAMOUS FORD FEATURES 


® Service ease... . all chassis units 
readily accessible, hence— 

© Low maintenance cost. 

® Universal service facilities. 

e@ Extra-sturdy full floating rear 
axle—pinion straddle-mounted 
on 3 large roller bearings—3 axle 
ratios available—2-speed axle op- 
tional at extra cost. 

® Powerful hydraulic brakes—ex- 
ceptionally large cast drums. 

© Needle bearing universal joints. 
© Shifto-Guide speedometer dial 
—saves fuel—saves wear. 








—a>— 


FORD TROCKS 





AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
TRUCK-ENGINEERED » TRUCK-BUILT + BY TRUCKMEN 
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iN 1858 a Boston police- 
man bruskly hailed the ex- 
periment of men who were 
trying to put a rubber tread 
on a wagon wheel. He said 
it was “foolish and imprac- 
tical, that vehicles with rub- 
ber tired wheels would be a 
menace because elem e sete would 


hear them coming.” 


LEE of Conshohocken’s 
ability to foresee motor 
transportation developments 
and needs won for them the 
pioneer prestige which still 


maintains in LEE DeLuxe tres. 


TIRE & RUBBER CO. oF W.¥., Inc. 


EXPORT DEPT.: 655 ELEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, W.Y., U.S.A. 
FACTORIES: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO - CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Yb) 
May 


/ 
/ 


> 


\ 
\ 


Cn 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION 
OF 
NATIONAL SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
CORPORATION 


nothing less than folly to sacrifice hug 
dreds of thousands, or millions, of og 
forces, even though they caused the loss ¢ 
two or three times the enemy, for 
landing would be but the beginning of 
long-drawn-out campaign. 5 
Everything should be done in advance & 
reduce the enemy’s strength, and invasig 
when it comes should be overwhelming, 


E. E. Wilson 


East Hartford, Conn.; Vice Chairman, Uni 
Aircraft Corp.; President, Aeronautie 
Chamber of Commerce of America, Inc, 


answers: 

Military experience to date, combine 
with our knowledge of Japanese character, 
leads to the conclusion that nothing she 
of extermination will defeat the Japanesg 
if by defeat is meant unconditional sup 
render. Blockade (naval and air) alone 
seems quite unlikely to produce uncond 
tional surrender, for history is conclusive 
that only ground forces can seize and hold 
ground objectives. 

However, naval and air blockade ha 
already defeated the Japanese attempt 
conquest. From here on, then, defeat is 
matter of degree and the degree to which 
we should extend defeat is, in turn, a po! 
litical problem of the highest order. 

I am of the opinion that naval and air? 
blockade can attain alone all proper ob} 
jectives against the Japanese. °7 


W. R. Castle 


Washington, D.C.; Ambassador to Japan, 
1930; Under Secretary of State, 1931-33, 
answers: 

There can be no doubt that every at- 
tempt should be made to bring about the 
surrender of Japan through blockade and 
air attacks before direct invasion because 
we must save American lives if possible. 
But nothing will bring the war to an end, 
except practical annihilation, unless we 
are wise enough to drop the phrase, “un- 
conditional surrender.” 

The Japanese must understand that we 
shall let them manage their own affairs, 
that we shall not try to impose any special 
form of government so long as it shall be 
impossible for the military again to gain 
control. 

A statement of our terms—and I should 
make them hard terms—would, I believe, 
do more to end the war quickly than either 
bombing or invasion. 


Maj. Gen. P. P. Bishop 


(Ret.), Farmington, Me.; Chief, Personnel 
Branch, General Staff of the Army, 1918-21, 
answers: 
Japan cannot be defeated by naval and 
air blockade alone. It would be a mistake 
to make terms with Japan following any 
military campaign short of complete de- 
struction of her military power. 


(by telegraph) 
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eeause A PLASTIC STORY THAT RINGS THE BELL 





ssible. 
n end, 
“a ® Here’s a fire alarm box cover that rates a second look. And its 
un- > 
? good looks are more than skin-deep. 
rat we Yes, its bright red color goes all the way through . . . it never 
iffairs, §} needs to be painted—a wipe with a rag is all the maintenance it will 
special ever require. And its crisp lettering is molded right in. 
all be G. E.’s complete plastics service cooperated with the engineers st 
gain . w c 4 ‘ al Electric. = 
b=) 26 > “ sliver _ “Overs > arics : : f 
to design, build the mold, and deliver finished covers to the American o orks continually to 
should District Telegraph Company. 1 develop new materials, new processes, 
“ae . mos . % : r new icati lastics. 
elieve, So successful is this cover design that ADT shop people do not eer oe Mattie 
; : Sie ae nae } OF oe G-E Manufacturing Facilities are avail- 
either have to do a single bit of machining—they merely assemble it into | ye ‘able for all types of plastic parts—for 
the finished box. Once again a plastic part saves time . . . saves 2 apression molding, injection mold- 
siete ae wise iianwadione » precision r molding, extrusion mold- 
. . Saves machining . . . Saves maintenance. : Mite both high and low 
General Electric’s complete plastics service is available to all in- Ton : g, and fabricating. 
oe dustry. If you have a plastics problem, you can get the answer from a 
918-21, 3 : : 


G. E.—world’s largest manufacturer of plastics parts. Write to 
Plastics Divisions, General Electric Company, No. | Plastics Avenue, 
1 and Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 

istake 

g any 


cic | GENERAL €@ ELECTRIC 


CD45-A1 
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Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra” 
Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 
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She comes of a long line of battle- 
tested veterans with a gallant record 
over Europe, Africa and the lands 
and waters of the Far Pacific. 


Thousands have gone before her— 
to strike their mighty blows for 
freedom, and to make that name 


‘“‘Liberator” famed and feared the 
world around. 


As you may have guessed from 
the headline — Buick powers the 
Liberator. 


As of June first, Buick factories and 
Buick people will have-sent forth 
approximately 75,000 Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines, destined 
with few exceptions to find their 
places in the four nacelles of these 


far-ranging B-24 bombers. 


Buick will be glad to furnish, 

without cost, a full-color re- 

print of this advertisement 

to those interested in this 

cirplane. Write to 

BUICK MOTOR DIVISION , 
FLINT 2, MICHIGAN 


wail 


The Army -Navy “‘E“” proudly 
flies over all Buick plants 


She’s got four B's” _— 


in her bonnets! 





It has been a proud assignment, 


and a solemn one. 


For our pride has been tempered 
by the constant knowledge that 
men’s lives sometimes would de- 
pend on the way we here at home 


did our share of the job. 


So our pride isn’t in the numbers 

—important though volume may 

be to victory. It’s in the way letters 
have been coming back from men 

who fly these B-24 bombers — men 

who take time off from the grim 

chore of fighting to tell us that 

those “B’s” in the Liberators’ bon- 

nets are making good. 


There’s something pretty wonderful 
about having such a great gang 
for friends. 
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THE LIBERATOR 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Every Sunday Afternoon — GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR — NBC Network 





























Other Jobs on BUICK’S Work-Sheet 


In addition to supplying all 
the engines for the Liberator, 
Buick is now producing the 
Pratt & Whitney engines 
shown at left. At the top is a 
heavy-duty power plant de- 
veloped for use in the cargo- 
carrying twin-engine Douglas 
C-47. The engine at the’bot- 
tom goes into the big 4-engine 
a Douglas Skymaster — the 
C-54 military transport that 
doubles as troop carrier and 
ambulance plane. 












DAY & NIGHT MFG. CO. 


Monrovia, Calif. 
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KOBE, INC, 


Huntington Park, Colif. 4cO» 
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PAYNE FURNACE COMPANY 
Beverly Hills, Colif. 


..again t hree more 


BECOME PARTNERS IN 


DRESSER INDUSTRIES, 


Dresser Industries continues its growth 
toward more efficient, more compre- 
hensive service to customers. Three 
new partners now enlarge our scope of 
usefulness to the gas and oil industries. 

Day and Night Manufacturing Co., 
supplies a remarkably efficient hot 
water heater for the home. Payne 
Furnace Company is unexcelled. par- 
ticularly throughout the West, for its 
gas-fired steel heating equipment. 
These two companies perfectly com- 
plement and augment Bryant Heater 
Company, a Dresser Industries mem- 
ber which for 35 years hag produced 
fully automatic, quality gas-fired 
heating: appliances, most extensively 


used in the East. 

Kobe, Inc., makes an ingenious 
hydraulically actuated oil-well pump, 
a fundamental development in view of 
the nation’s need to go ever deeper for 
oil. This pump dovetails with oil-well 
drilling and production equipment 
offered by two other Dresser In- 
dustries members, Pacific Pumps, 
Inc., and International Derrick and 
Equipment Co. 

Dresser Industries is now a team of 
thirteen companies pooling their re- 
sources for better products, better 
service to their customers. 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WAGE POLICY FOR RECONVERSION 


Outlook for Increase in Ceilings to Offset Drop in Workers’ Earnings 


Pressure on ‘little steel’ 
formula. WLB’s opposition 
to cuts while war lasts 


As matters stand now, the reconversion 
wage policy of the Truman Administra- 
tion seems to shape up something like this: 

“Little steel’ formula will not be 
broken now, but the way still is open for 
a revision in the not-distant future. 

No general increase in hourly rates 
of 10 or 15 per cent, payable across the 
board, is expected. 

Wages may be permitted to go up in 
industries that can stand the increases 
without boosting prices. 

Collective bargaining is likely to have 
a more important part in fixing wage rates 
than in the past, with less direct negotia- 
tion of contracts by the War Labor Board. 

War Labor Board will continue to pass 
on all wage adjustments, as long as the 
war with Japan continues. 

Wage decreases will be resisted by 
WLB. 

When President Truman told his press 
conference that the “little steel” formula 
would stand for the present, he did not 
close the door to future revision, nor did 
he put a stop to studies being made by 
the War Labor Board, the Director of 
Economic Stabilization and other officials 
looking toward a more liberal wage policy. 
Mr. Truman merely said that the formula 
would stand until the question of wages 
and prices could be studied. Numerous 
such studies have been made within the 
Government in recent months, and Mr. 
Truman need go no further than these to 
get the information he needs. 

Mr. Truman’s stabilization advisers 
agree generally that the present ceiling on 
wages must be lifted to prevent too sharp 
a drop.in workers’ earnings when the 40- 
hour week replaces the 48-hour week in 
industry. They are not expected, however, 
to invite a general increase for workers 
everywhere by lifting the present 15 per 
cent limit of the “little steel” formula to 
20 or 25 per cent. Raises must be justified, 
and every request will be handled in- 
dividually. 

One idea for solving the reconversion 
wage problem that is winning support is 
the one proposed recently to President 
Truman by William Green, president of 
the AFL. Mr. Green suggested that em- 
ployers .and unions be permitted to bar- 
gain collectively on wage increases that 
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could be agreed upon within the present 
price structure. Under such a plan, WLB 
presumably would approve any raises that 
could be worked out by the bargainers 
without involving price increases, regard- 
less of the “little steel” ceiling. 

Mr. Green believes that this method 
would enable workers to regain what he 
says are the losses they have suffered in 
buying power through the virtual freezing 
of straight-time hourly earnings. It is his 
idea that wages should be permitted to ad- 
vance 11 per cent immediately, but that, 





MESSRS. GREEN & MURRAY LEAVING 


Government, but. must compete with other 
producers of similar products. 


Mr. Truman and labor. Some visi- 
tors to the White House are coming away 
with the impression that, while President 
Truman is friendly to unions, he feels 
that organized labor now has come of age 
and ‘no longer needs as much help from the 
Government as it has had in the past. 

His ideas apparently coincide with the 
views of the Truman Committee, which 
he headed while a member of the Senate, 


—Acme 


WHITE HOUSE 


..- Mr. Truman didn’t entirely close the door 


as soon as reconversion gets under way, 
wages must rise to a total of 20 per cent 
to offset the loss of overtime pay. 

Mr. Green estimates that workers’ an- 
nual income will decline $15,000,000,000 
with return of the 40-hour week. He main- 
tains that at least $13,000,000,000 of this 
loss must be restored to workers’ income, 
if there is to be enough purchasing power 
to sustain full employment. 

CIO’s President Philip Murray also is 
campaigning at the White House for a 20 
per cent increase. He, too, argues that 
earnings must be maintained near present 
levels, if a depression is to be avoided. 

What is bothering WLB officials and 
others is how an employer, who has con- 
verted to peacetime production, can be 
compelled to pay higher wages when he 
no longer is doing business solely with the 


that organized labor has reached the stage 
when it should assume more responsibility 
and should not have to be nursed by the 
Government. 

There are hints, too, that the President 
might not be averse to amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act, now 
stacked heavily on the side of labor, to 
give employers more of a break than they 
now get under this legislation. 

Mr. Truman is said also to feel that his 
new Secretary of Labor, Judge Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, will administer the De- 
partment in an impartial manner, with no 
favors shown to either the AFL, the CIO 
or any business organizations. He appar- 
ently is attempting to allay CIO fears that 
Judge Schwellenbach is “an AFL man.” 

In that connection, Mr. Truman also is 
understood to favor consolidating all labor 
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You get an idea. It’s worth money to your business. You’d 
like to get it down on paper right now. But your secretary is 
“away from her desk”’”—your ’phone rings—a caller comes 
in—time passes—and the idea is gone. 


Your desk is piled with work. Your brain is full of it. You 
can’t think about anything else until that work is out of the 
way. How much more constructive thinking you could do if 
you could blot that work out of your brain in half the time! 
- oe 

Call it an “idea trap”—call it a “brain blotter”—the Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER could do great things for you and your busi- 
ness. Why not find out more about it? Just phone Ediphone, your 
city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. D-G6, West Orange, 
New Jersey. (In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 











EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 











agencies—including the quasi-judicial Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and the War 
Labor Board—under the Department of 
Labor. Action in that direction may be 
one of the President’s first moves if Con- 
gress grants his request for authority to 
reorganize the Government. 

A proposal for enlarging the scope of the 
Labor Department, by expanding it to a 
Department of Labor and Industry, is 
under discussion in management circles, 
Those who favor such a plan contend that 
management, as well as labor, should have 
a place in Washington to which to take its 
industrial relations problems. The Presi- 
dent is said to be not unfriendly to the idea. 


Travel time. At least one union in a 
mass-production industry has taken a cue 
from the coal miners’ successful fight for 
pay for time spent in traveling to and from 
their jobs. 

The latest demand for travel pay comes 
from the Shipbuilding and Marine Engi- 
neers Union, which has filed suit against 
the Electric Boat Co. to recover back pay 
for travel time spent in walking from the 
company’s gates to time clocks in the plant 
yards.. The time clocks are located from 
200 to 300 feet from the entrance gates. 
The union wants the award made retroac- 
tive to May 1, 1941. 

The union finds justification for its de- 
mand in the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sion upholding the United Mine Workers 
in their demand for pay for time spent in 
traveling from the entrance of the mine to 
the coal pits and back again. 

With other avenues for wage increases 
closed by stabilization rules, additional 
unions can be expected to try to profit 
from the successful fight of the miners. 


Job controls. A preview of how man- 
power controls are to be eased as labor 
becomes more plentiful in an industrial 
community now is available for employers. 
Detroit provides a sample of what is to 
come in other once-tight labor areas. 

When cutbacks and contract cancella- 
tions changed Detroit from a tight to a 
surplus labor area, all but one of the major 
controls were lifted. Dropped were the 
compulsory 48-hour week, exclusive hir- 
ing of men through the United States Em- 
ployment Service, and employment ceilings. 

The only control retained is the re- 
quirement that a worker receive a state- 
ment of availability before changing jobs. 
These releases, henceforth, will be issued 
only by employers, with exclusive hiring 
by the USES no longer in effect. 

The USES will continue to function as 
an employment agency, and will give pri- 
ority of service to war plants. But it no 
longer is necessary to hire through USES. 

Decisions to lift controls now are to be 
made locally, rather than through orders 
issued from Washington headquarters of 
the War Manpower Commission. These 
decisions will be made by WMC area di- 
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PORTRAIT OF PERFECTION 


If it calls for precision precision-part making are FOR INGENUITY IN PRECISION 
handling, let McQUAY- the most versatile in the in- ENGINEERING... IT’S 
NORRIS make it! Our dustry—and we love tough 


knowledge of metals, our ones! Inquiries are wel- 


35 years of experience in \yors/ come from any industry 


all phases of automotive with peacetime plans. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 











Shey bung you 
from our molecular stills 


Unknown only a few years ago,” multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 
new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 


*Protected by U.S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than 50 process patents. 


7535 RIDGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEW 


YORK [e) 
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rectors and management-labor committees, 
subject to veto by WMC regional directors. 
Decisions thus will be made by those most 
directly affected. 


Fair employment practice. This 
month may bring an end to a wartime 
experiment in Government regulation of 
employer hiring practices. The Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee not only is 
unlikely to receive congressional approval 
as a permanent agency, but it may be 
wiped out as a temporary agency by fail- 
ure of Congress to appropriate funds for 
its continuance. 

FEPC was created by executive order 
of President Roosevelt to protect minority 
groups from being denied jobs because of 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE SABATH 
.., the bill was bottled 


racial or religious reasons. During its ex- 
istence, it has succeeded,. without enforce- 
ment authority, in obtaining job equality 
in many plants for Negroes and other 
minorities. : 

Now, the agency faces a twofold attack 
in Congress, with Southern Democrats 
leading the fight. Legislation to give FEPC 
permanent status has been bottled up in 
the House Rules Committee, and the 
temporary FEPC’s appropriation for the 
next fiscal year has been omitted from a 
pending war agencies appropriation bill. It 
is almost certain that legislation for a 
permanent agency will be talked to death 
in the Senate, even if it finally clears the 
House. And there is no assurance that the 
temporary agency will get its appropria- 
tion. FEPC has no money to operate be- 
yond June 30, if new funds are denied it. 

Although the chairman of the Rules 
Committee, Representative Sabath 
(Dem.), of Illinois, is an FEPC advocate, 
he repeatedly has been balked by his own 
Committee. in attempts to get FEPC leg- 
islation to the floor of the House. 
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Just as the right 
frame enhances the 
charm of a painting 
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good taste of any 
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ABOUT SURPLUSES FOR VETERANS 


Veterans of World War II are going to 
be given favored treatment in the pur- 
chase of Government surplus property to 
help them operate their own businesses. 
This means that veterans will have a spe- 
cial advantage their competitors 
when it comes to getting Government sur- 
pluses. They will have a chance to buy 
from this growing stock pile before these 
items are put up for sale to other civilians. 
Rules to be followed in giving this pref- 
erence to ex-servicemen and women have 
just been worked out by the Surplus Prop- 
erty Board. 

Under the new system, veterans will be 
able to buy directly from the Government 
without going through retail trade chan- 
nels to obtain surplus property. Usually, 
they will pay less than others, since they 
will not have to pay the margin of profit 
that retail dealers get when they resell 
property that they buy from the Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, the Government 
will help veterans to locate surplus equip- 
ment that they need for their business. 

It is estimated, on the basis of surveys, 
that 1,000,000 or more servicemen want to 
set up businesses or practice professions 
after their discharge. Many of these men, 
some of them overseas, are inquiring as to 
how to buy surplus property. 


over 


The actual machinery for offering veterans 


* preference in the purchase of Government 


surpluses is centered in the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. This agency has been di- 
rected to use its top priority in supplying 
the needs of veterans. This puts veterans 
on a par with federal agencies in bidding 
for surplus property before it is offered to 
any other purchasers. 


How a veteran goes about buying sur- 
plus property: 

If a veteran needs certain equipment to set 
up or maintain a business or profession, he 
applies to the nearest SWPC office. There 
are 110 of these offices scattered through- 
out the United States. The veteran can go 
to an office himself, or write if none is 
nearby. Theoretically, the new veterans’ 
preference system does not begin to op- 
erate until July 1. But applications to buy 
can be filed before that time, and they will 
receive consideration. 


Applications should tell in detail just what 
a veteran wants to buy, and in what busi- 
ness or professional undertaking he plans 
to use the goods. Official forms to be used 
by veterans are now being drafted. Until 
they are ready, veterans can apply by let- 
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ter. Official forms will be available later 
at all SWPC offices. 


Here is how the system works in practice; 
When a SWPC office is notified that a 
veteran wants to buy certain equipment, it 
goes over the lists of Government surplus 
property for sale. SWPC has representa- 
tives in offices of all Government disposal 
agencies. If the agency can locate what is 
wanted and can buy it under its A-1 pri- 
ority, it notifies the veteran. He can in- 
spect the property if he wants to do so. If 
the veteran is satisfied, he can buy the sur- 
plus property. Usually, he will pay in cash 
on the spot. But, in certain cases, he may 
be able to arrange with SWPC to pay 
later, or in installments. 


= 


Conditions under which a veteran can 
buy: 


To take advantage of this preferential 
buying, a veteran must have, or be pre- 
paring to operate, a small business or pro- 
fessional enterprise of his own. This might 
consist of a commercial, industrial, manu- 
facturing, financial or service business, Or 
it might be a medical, dental or legal 
office. The undertaking must not have an 
invested capital of more than $50,000. And 
the veteran must own more than 50 per 
cent of the enterprise, unless he has other 
veterans as partners. 


A veteran will be expected to use the prop- 
erty in his business. SWPC has authority 
to pass upon the need for a particular item. 
It is supposed to decide whether it will 
aid the veteran in his undertaking and 
whether local conditions and other factors 
make the success of the enterprise rea- 
sonably likely. But, in the case of cash 
transactions, SWPC will not insist on 
being assured of the success of the under- 
taking. The proposition will not be given 
the searching scrutiny that is involved in 
GI loans. However, where SWPC thinks 
a veteran is unlikely to succeed in his 
undertaking, it will offer him advice. 


Under this system, a veteran cannot buy 
more than $2,500 of surplus property 
through SWPC. Prices will be governed 
by OPA ceilings. SWPC will not charge 
more than it pays for an item, unless there 
is a delivery charge. 


What a veteran can buy: 

There is a limitation on the type of goods 
a veteran can buy under this system. For 
example, he can buy the equipment and 
fittings to operate a store, but he cannot 
buy the goods that he sells. He is not 
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All Kinds of People Work for Republic 


@ Nearly 60,000 men and women 
are working today in the 76 plants, 
mines, warehouses, and sales offices 
of Republic Steel. 


They represent a true cross section 
of this America of ours—of the mix- 
ture of all kinds of people which has 
made this country the most powerful 
and prosperous on earth. 


These people possess a bewildering 
variety of specialized skills. Among 
them are blowers, melters, rollers, 
welders, ladle cranemen, clerks, 
stenographers. There are miners, 
metallurgists, chemists, accountants, 
engineers, designers. Republic 
employs printers, nurses, farmers, 
painters, carpenters—and men and 
women in many other trades and 
occupations. 


There are 21,000 Republic men who 
left to join the armed services. 
Republic is going to do everything 
in its power to place these men in 
jobs as good or better than the jobs 
they held before they went to war. 


Already nearly 2,000 returned 
veterans ure back on Republic’s 
payrolls—producing steel for their 
buddies still on the fighting fronts 
—looking forward to new oppor- 
tunities for advancement. 


It is the business of Republic to 
make steel and products fabricated 
from steel. But, beyond that, it is 
Republic’s business to provide jobs 
and create opportunities for all kinds 
of people—now and for the future. 


Almost without exception, every 
man now a boss, a manager or a top 
executive at Republic began as a 
worker in a plant, mill, office or 
mine and earned his way, step by 
step, to the place he holds today. 


Only in America, land of free enter- 
prise and free opportunity, could 
such an organization take root and 
grow and flourish. And the best 
guarantee of our country’s future 
greatness will be to continue those 
freedoms—so that every American 
who wants to get ahead will find 


full reward for his ability and effort. 


A free America need have no fear 
for its future! 





Plan Kitchen Beauty 
with Berger Cabinets 


Just think of the fun it will be to walk 
into a kitchen that offers beauty, con- 
venience, ample storage, permanency 
and—above all—is easy to clean! 


Berger steel cabinets combine easily 
to provide streamlined attractiveness 
and convenient work space. These 
steel cabinets harmonize with refrig- 
crator, range and sink. No warping or 
cracking. Doors and drawers always 
operate easily. They help make the 
kitchen as individual as the house- 
wife’s personality. 


When peace comes, Berger—a manu- 
facturing division of Republic Steel 
—also will produce steel lockers, shelv- 
ing, shop equipment, automotive mer- 
chandising displays, bins, special steel 
products tailored to customer’s needs, 
filing and office equipment and steel 
building products. j 











REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS * COLD FINISHED STEELS 


PLATES « BARS * SHAPES « STRIP « SHEETS « PIPE * TUBING * TIN 


BUY The Army-Navy 
i E flag waves over 
and 7 Republic plants | 
and the Maritime 
KEEP M floats over the 
Cleveland 
War Bonds District plant. 





FARM FENCE «+ WIRE 


PLATE «+ NUTS « BOLTS « RIVETS « NAILS « PIG IRONs 
* FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 





Like the + 
BAZOOKA 


CLAYTON STEAM | 
Pak EXTRA POWER in a Small Package 


As with the Bazooka, development of the Clayton Steam Genera- 
tor was timely, for it filled a vital requirement for boilers on 15 
types of Naval vessels. These boilers had to fit into one-fourth 
the space and weigh half as much as conventional types. 


In addition to being compact, Clayton Steam Generators incor- 
“wages long-sought performance features that set new standards 
or generating steam. They are 75 to 80 per cent overall 
efficient ... fully automatic ... instantly adjust themselves to 
any required load between minimum and maximum capacity 
... reach full working pressure from a cold start within five 
minutes...are completely self-contained, py to hook up and 
operate —no bricking, setting or additional accessories are 
required. Operation does not require a trained engineer (unless 
contrary to local ordinances). 


Clayton Steam Generators are particularly 
adapted for use in dairies, canneries, laundries, 
food dehydration, plastic and rubber process- 
ing, vulcanizing, plating, cooking, cleaning, 
sterilizing, distilling and all types of steam 
processing. 











The new Clayton Steam Generator catalog gives complete 
information on oil and gas fired models, from 10 to 100 h.p. 
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OF 


STEAM GENERATORS, 
CHASSIS AND ENGINE 
ODYNAMOMETERS, 
KERRICK KLEANERS, 


MAN U FACT U HYDRAULIC VALVES 
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supposed to resell in the regular course of 
his business anything that he gets through 
this program. Of course, if a veteran later 
gives up his enterprise, there would be no 
reason why he could not dispose of prop- 
erty that he had obtained from SWPC. 
along with other assets of the business, 


Here are the kinds of things that a veteran 
might be able to buy under this preferen- 
tial system: office and store equipment; 
trucks, automobiles and motorcycles; trae- 
tors and road-building machinery; factory 
machinery; medical and scientific instru- 
ments; construction machinery and mate- 
rials. Many of these things are not avail- 
able now, but probably will be later, 
A number of items cannot be obtained 
under the program. They include aircraft 
and parts, certain types of plants, trans- 
portation facilities and radio and electrical 
equipment. 


If a veteran wants to take up farming: 


Here, too, he can get preference in buying 
surplus property to carry on his business, 
but the procedure is somewhat different. 
He goes to, or writes to, the nearest office 
of the War Food Administration or its 
representative. If WFA certifies that the 
item to be bought is needed by the veteran 
and will make his undertaking more se- 
cure, SWPC will try to buy the item, just 
as it does for a business enterprise. 


The conditions under which this veteran 
could qualify for priority buying are simi- 
lar to those for business and _ professional 
veterans. But his invested capital in his 
agricultural undertaking must not exceed 
$25,000. His undertaking might be in the 
nature of raising grain, fruit, poultry or 
livestock. It might be a dairy. Or it 
might involve forestry, grazing or fisheries. 
Any of these would entitle him to preferen- 
tial buying of needed equipment from 
Government surpluses. 


Actual purchase of real estate or farm 
land is not covered by the new regula- 
tions. But veterans also are given some 
preference in buying real property through 
SWPC, although their priority is not as 
high as when obtaining surplus equipment 
for business or farming. In the matter of 
farm land and other nonindustrial real es- 
tate, those who have chances to buy ahead 
of veterans are Federal Government agen- 
cies, State and local governments, persons 
who owned the property before the Gov- 
ernment acquired it and tenants of former 
owners. Next comes veterans, and then the 
wives and children of men who died in 
active service. 


Preferential buying extends only to veter- 
ans of this war, which includes men and 
women who served in the armed forces 
after Sept. 15, 1940. Those still in the 
service are not eligible until after they are 
discharged. Discharges must be under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable. 
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‘In more ways than one our agg supplies 
ae nil on a true story taken from the 
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“Out of Hope and Penicillin on Tinian. No relief in sight. And 
more wounded Marines streaming in every hour. Suddenly the roar of an 
airplane. Friend or enemy? A friend indeed ...a Curtiss Commando. 
Loaded with 6 tons of drugs, food and ammunition, it had slipped 
through the Jap fighter screen over miles of open water. Ten times 
that day the Commando flew that gruelling trip...and made it!” 


THAT'S WHY 
| ae | WANT TO RIDE 
&s & 


\ AX 4) THE AIRLINES THAT 












Walk Into Wonderland as you board the 
Commando. Through the wider doorway with- 
out stooping...down the broad aisle with its 
deep-pile carpeting and overhead, fluorescent 
lighting. Relax in the noise-proofed cabin, where 
you can talk in a normal tone of voice, and where 
the air is changed completely every 144 minutes. 


oe 


F taki Great Lifeliner 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 





RTISS 


Don’t Skimp on Luggage. The “A for Accessibility. Less time at 


Commando’s 2 huge cargo holds have room flight stops ... plus a top cruising speed of “aA 

for extra suitcases, golf clubs or fishing 251 mph... means you’ll get there sooner 

tackle. Postwar, theatrical troupes, athletic when you Fly Commando. Here a crewman W I 2 ( 7 4 
teams, orchestras will be able to carry easily removes and replaces a packaged I H 

all of their equipment...up to 3% tons of battery unit in a minute or two. Such FIRST IN FLIGHT 
it... with them in a Curtiss Commando! accessibility reduces time at flight stops. 








RINE en emer 


Your parcels are going places to- 
morrow — in new, stylish vehicles 
of specialized types that will carry 
merchandise longer distances in 
less time and at lower costs. 
Already from the crucible of war 
have come many technical ad- 
vances that will make these vehi- 
cles a reality. Fuels that get more 
power from new engines. Lighter 
yet stronger metals that reduce 


weight and add to compactness. 
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Tires that double previous mile- 
age. Plastics that are tougher, light- 
er, stronger. 

Regardless of the size, shape or 
design of vehicles of tomorrow, 
axles must carry the load, move the 
load, and stop the load. Then, 
as before and during the war, 
Timken will be ready with special- 
ized axles and brakes to meet the 
exacting requirements of Amer- 


ica’s vehicle manufacturers. 


e™ TIMKEN AXLES 


\ “Well Done” 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT 


AXLE 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN 


iG., 
OSHKOSH, 








A light delivery truck 
by Lurelle Guild, noted 
Industrial Designer, 
which features remov- 
able plastic display 
panels, attractive aero- 
dynamic lines, sky-view 
ventilating roof over driver's com- 
partment, front-opening doors. 





By buying United States War Bonds 
now, you can speed Victory and ad- 
vance the day when new, modern 
vehicles of this type will deliver mer- 
chandise to your door. 
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(This ariicie rcpresenis the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


REVIVAL OF CONSTRUCTION: 
WHAT CAN BE BUILT NOW 


Prospect That Further Relaxation of Controls Will Come Gradually 


Lumber shortage and fear 
of strain on transportation 
as reasons for delays 


Homeowners now can make major re- 
pairs or build additions to their war-worn 
houses. Hotelkeepers can remodel their 
hostelries. Business blocks can be mod- 
ernized. Small new factories can be built, 
old ones enlarged. Postwar planners can 
begin to excavate for structures to be 
erected later. All this can be done without 
Government permission. 

By thus relaxing Order L-41, the re- 
striction that reduced private building ac- 
tivity to depression levels, the War Pro- 
duction Board is preparing the ground for 
an expected postwar building boom. That 
boom is to start slowly, because lumber 
and some other building materials still are 
very scarce, but is expected to gain mo- 


mentum as war demands for men and ma- 
terials relax in the months ahead. 

At present, here is what can be started 
if you can find the materials: 

A one-family house can get altera- 
tions and repairs of $1,000. That should 
be enough for an additional one-room 
wing. Two-family houses can have $2,000 
spent on them, and so on up to $5,000 for 
a five-family house. These outlays can be 
made for repairs, improvements, altera- 
tions and even new construction. The 
limitation on all types of family dwellings 
used to be $200 a year. 

Farmers can spend $1,000 on their 
homes and another $1,000 on their farm 
buildings. They can even put up new 
buildings up to a cost of $1,000 if they 
can get the material. In addition, farmers 
may spend a third $1,000 on irrigation or 
drainage systems if the systems serve more 
than one farm. 


Copyright, 1945, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 


Hotels, apartments and other residential 
buildings housing six or more families can 
be improved and remodeled up to $5,000, 
against a former limit of $1,000 a year. An 
added allowance of 20 cents a square foot 
of floor space is made by WPB for re- 
pairs and maintenance work. 

Commercial buildings get $5,000 al- 
lowance for new construction, and 20 cents 
per foot for repairs. Their former cost 
limit was $200. This applies to banks, 
theaters, stores, offices, wholesale houses 
and frozen food lockers. 

Public buildings, such as churches, 
schools, hospitals, clubs or playgrounds, 
can be erected if their cost is held to $10,- 
000. The same outlay can be made for 
canals, storm sewers, dams and _ similar 
structures, as well as post exchanges on 
Army and Navy reservations. 

Factories can be enlarged and improved 
up to $25,000. That applies to plant im- 
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AMERICA DRINKS ITS WATER 
PRG PLPER COPS SAFELY 





Exercise and fresh, pure drinking water go naturally together . . . and 
here in America we can drink freely, without fear of contamination. 
Complete safety is assured when single service paper drinking cups are 
used. That is why you will find more and more of these famous paper 


cups at public drinking places everywhere. ae 


PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALSO AJAX SJ COLUMBIAN \\ | PEERLESS ({\ 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. San Francisco 7, Calif. 


Divisions of 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 











provements of all types, including lumber 
camps, bridges, underpasses, tunnels, docks, 
piers, airports, terminal buildings, research 
laboratories and pilot plants. Former lim. 
its on this form of activity varied from 
$200 to $5,000. 

Excavations and other earth-moving 
activities to prepare for new buildings can 
be undertaken without regard to cost,’ so 
long as no building materials are used ex- 
cept drainage pipe. This includes grading, 
ditch digging for buildings, highways, air- 
ports and other types of construction. 

Public utilities can expand their plants, 
with but one limitation. No cost ceiling is 








—e ee ae 
—American Forest Products 


FARM & HOME BUILDING 
... the WPB relaxed 





placed on the purchase and installation of 
machinery and equipment for electric, gas, 
water, telephone and telegraph companies. 
The $25,000 limit that applies to new-fac- 
tory construction, however, applies also to 
utility expansions. This allowance alone is 
expected to result in an outlay of $1,630, 
000,000 in 1946. Not much expansion is 
expected this year, because of the time re- 
quired to manufacture utility equipment. 

Road building also can begin within 
limits. A $25,000 project can be under- 
taken, provided it costs $5,000 a mile or 
less. Otherwise, projects are limited to 
$10,000, unless they provide access to 
sources of raw materials essential for the 
war effort. In that event, highway proj- 
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Whe My & he tahting Sed” 


“[ am a trademark—a seal formed by two letters in 
a circle. I stand for an 80-year young company, its 
growth and reputation, its servicing policy. Manufac- 
turers, Merchants, Shipowners— yes, all Industry is 
using the machines I represent and knows that they 
can be counted on through the decades for sure, 
dependable performance. Men with foresight who are 
buyers for business are looking ahead when they specify 
or purchase A. machinery. They instinctively expect 
the best in-advanced engineering and design, economy 


'?? 


and service—and they get it 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Swbsidieries: COCHRANE CORFORATION, Philadelphia » FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION, Adrion, Mich. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HERE'S HOW AN 
Ls TRUCK BODY STOOD UP 


under a collapsing roof and 23 
inches of snow and ice 


On December24,the roof of the garage 
housing a number of trucks belonging 
to the Rochester Carting Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., collapsed under 23 
inches of snow. An Ls truck directly in 
the path of a heavy steel girder sur- 

vived as shown in the photograph | 
below. Merchandise in the truck at the 
time of the accident was undamaged. 










TRUCK 30DY 
BUILT BY 
WATKINS BODY 


CORP. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 









Lindsay and Lindsay, 222-C W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; or 
Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 
ls STRUCTURE 


186. v.5 Pal OM U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
. U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 





| DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 





ects can be undertaken regardless of cost. 

Authorized building projects, under 
WPB certificates, also can use steel, cop- 
per and electrical materials without regard 
to other Government controls over these 
supplies. Restrictions on the use of lum- 
ber, lead, zinc and tin in these construe- 
tion projects are being retained. 

In addition to these allowances, WPB 
will continue to issue specific authoriza- 
tions for building projects. Manufacturers 
ready for complete reconversion are likely 
to get permission to make all the alter- 
ations and expansions they need. Special 
authorization to veterans to build homes 
also is likely, in areas where they can show 
that materials and are available, 

The .principal reasons why construction 
controls are not relaxed more generally is 
that the industry is such a great consumer 
of materials and man power, and that a 
premature building boom might tax the 
nation’s transportation system too heavily. 
WPB officials thus are adopting a “wait 
and see” attitude before becoming too gen- 
erous with the building industry. 

The lumber shortage is one reason for 
continuing building controls. There is some 
official concern even now that the present- 
ly relaxed regulations will make the lumber 
controls more difficult to apply. Almost a 
fourth of WPB violations to date involve 
building activity, and the compliance di- 
vision expects trouble ahead with lumber 


labor 


purchases. 

Other Government officials, however, in- 
dicate that they expect a more rapid easing 
of the building supply situation than WPB, 
and a larger volume of building than the 
relaxed controls now will permit. Construc- 
tion activity, as a matter of fact, already 
is on the upgrade. Labor Department fig- 
ures show only a slight gain in April over 
March for all building activity, but non- 
Government projects jumped nearly 25 per 
cent in that single month. 

An official forecast of postwar building 
activity is depicted in the chart on page 49. 
The over-all outlook is that the coming 12 
months will see almost a third more build- 
ing started than in 1944—a jump from 
$4,624,000,000 to $6,041,000,000. That 
amount of construction approaches the 
level of 1939, and is expected with one 
war still going on. 

A breakdown of building expected in the 
next year shows this: 

Private construction is expected to 
amount to $4,072,000,000 in the next 12 
months, almost twice the outlay in 1944. 
That includes construction of all types, 
for homes, office buildings, hetels and 
apartments, and industrial plants. The esti- 
mate takes in modernization and repairs as 
well as new building. 

Private residential building, except- 
ing farms, is estimated to cost $1,450,000,- 
000—slightly more than twice last year’s 
outlay. This prospect indicates that some 
official quarters, at least, expect an earlier 
increase in the lumber supply than current 
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Tee How Up-lo-Date are 
You on Aluminum? 


Will Amazing R301! Revolutionize 


a ae 







Postwar Living? 












Rolling R301 at Reynolds largest plant. Development 
of R301 is but one example of the pioneering spirit that 
has made Reynolds an outstanding source of aluminum. 








= 


O TOUGH it is used for armor plate on! 

B-29’s, Reynolds new aluminum alloy, R301, 
has even greater postwar promise. It, and ame 
new Reynolds alloys, can help bring about a 
light-metals’ civilization. 

Automobiles, railroad cars, buses, trucks, 
boats will all benefit from these new tough, 
lightweight alloys. Housing, office buildings,: 
furniture, refrigerators, washers, step ladders! 
can gain new strength, lose unwanted weight.; 





Reynolds metallurgists and their staffs are ; 
engaged in a continuous program of research A giant Reynolds press stamps out Testing R301. This new aluminum 


aimed at producing new, better, even more use- the leading edge of a wing for a__ alloy is so tough it is used for armor 

ful alloys. That is why it pays to... warplane. Use of R301 for super- _ plate. R301 is also corrosion-resist- 

/ si : bombers has resulted in a cut of ant and easily workable—ideal fory 
Consider Aluminum—Consult Reynolds hundreds of Ibs. in dead weight. a wide range of new uses. 


\Reynolds Metals Company, Louisville 1, Kentucky 


REYNOLDS 


ef POWD 
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No, she’s not a Wac or a Wave, but 
many a serviceman says she’s a 
wonder! She’s a “‘Harvey Girl”... 


and every day she serves tens of 


thousands of meals, along with at 
least as many smiles, to members 
of the U. S. Armed Forces. 

You see, Fred Harvey restaurants, 
hotels and dining cars nearly span 
the continent along America’s most 
traveled routes. That’s why it’s our 
wartime responsibility to feed vast 
armies of servicemen on the move. 
And that’s why every Harvey Girl 
is busier than ever before. 

We’re proud of her. She shoulders 
her wartime job like a soldier. She is 
doing her best to serve in the same 
tradition of hospitality laid down 
by Fred Harvey and carried on by 
his son and grandsons today. 





But, today there aren’t nearly as 
many of her as there were, and she’s 
not so experienced, and she’s serv- 
ing more of you civilians than ever, 
too. So if she can’t always give 
you service right up to the old-time 
“Fred Harvey standards, we know 
you understand. 

Remember, when Z¢’s over there'll 
be more Harvey Girls with more 
time to serve your Fred Harvey 
meal in the manner you expect. 


* 


And soon she'll be in the Movies! 


a The story of the early-day Harvey 
Girls will soon be told on the 
screen in a new Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer Technicolor musical 
production, starring Judy Garland. 
“THE HARVEY GIRLS” tells how 
Fred Harvey waitresses of 

the 1890's brought romance and 
\ a civilizing influence to 
1 a typical frontier town. 
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Big fared 


RESTAURANTS * SHOPS * HOTELS * DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyrigh’. 19% 


<. Fred Harvey, Chicago ° 








military orders would allow, since private 
residences are heavy consumers of lumber 
for flooring as well as for walls. 

Public housing projects are expected 
to decline drastically from $192,000,000 in 
1944 to $11,000,000 in the next 12 months, 
This decline is not yet apparent. In April, 
for example, 2.959 new federally financed 
housing units were started, against 72 in 
March. Most of them are near naval repair 
yards on the Pacific Coast, and can be ex- 
pected to be completed in a brief time. 

Commercial — building, privately fi. 
nanced, is not expected to get under way 
as rapidly as home building. The estimate 
is that $868,000.000 worth of construction 
will start in the next 12 months, compared 
with $614,000.000 in 1944. That includes 
ndustrial plants and additions, office build. 
ings, stores. hotels, and all other structures 
not used for residences. Officials calculate 
that more of the activity in this field will 
be in modernization than new buildings. 

Farm construction is expected to jump 
from $543,000,000 last year to about $969,- 
000,000 in the next 12 months—$257,000,- 
000 for houses and $712,000,000 for other 
buildings. 

Public utility outlays are scheduled in 
official estimates to jump from $535,000, 
000 in 1944 to $785.000.000 in the next 12 
months. That corresponds closely with the 
estimate made by WPB for 1946 costs 
when the utility order was relaxed. 

Highway building is expected almost 
to treble in the 12 months ahead, and to 
double again when the Japanese war ends. 
The outlay on highways last year amount- 
ed to $310,000.000, and estimates are that 
$917,000,000 will be spent in the next 12 
months. Road building has been curtailed 
for three years, and streets and highways 
now are in a bad state of repair. The out- 
look is that this form of construction will 
continue at record levels for at least five 
postwar years. ‘ 

Military and naval construction, on 
the other hand, appears likely to fall dras- 
tically in the coming 12 months. The esti- 
mate is that outlays will drop from $730,- 
000,000 last year, already well below the 
war peak, to $234,000,000 in the next 12 
months. 

Total public construction is expected 
to fall in the next 12 months from $2,232,- 
000,000 in 1944 to $1,969,000,000. The de- 
cline will be due principally to the drop in 
war building for the Army and Navy. 
State and local government are expected 
to move quickly to take up the slack, and 
it is estimated they will spend $203,000,- 
000 in the next 12 months, against $106,- 
000,000 in 1944. 

This forecast of building activity, fur- 
thermore, is only the start of the expected 
boom. When peace finally comes, the con- 
struction industry is expected to average 
more than $14.000,000,000 a year at cur- 
rent prices for the succeeding five years. 
That will top the peak year of 1942, when 


’ the country’s war plant was built. 
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sturdy structure is also stainless steel—for strength and safety. 


gs. Budd retains famous artist-architects to design car interiors 
jump 
969,- . . . . . 

000,- upholstery fabrics and window draperies, venetian blinds. 


—was the first to introduce mural decorations, specially-woven 


other Budd reclining chair “sleeper coaches” are famous for their 
de beauty as well as economy. Budd also builds modern, conven- 
000,- iently-arranged lounge and tavern cars and sleeping cars—has 
‘ he given observation and dining cars a new distinction. 

1 the 


ok Budd’s purpose is to make railroad travel attractive. Success 
costs 


of the idea is witnessed by the famous name trains Budd has 


most built for the Burlington, Santa Fe, Florida East Coast, Seaboard, 
id to 
nds. 
a Island, Missouri Pacific and other railroads. Budd builds for 


Atlantic Coast Line, New York Central, Pennsylvania, Rock 
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Originators of stainless steel, lightweight trains, ALLSTEEL* auto bodies ond stainless steel highwoy truck trailers. 
Designers and mokers of airplane ond morine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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Blaw-Knox Prefabricated Piping, Functional Hangers 
and Vibration Eliminators are in use where multiplied 
production for the war effort demands unremitting 
stability of power piping lines and speed of installation. 


Power Piping is but one of many Blaw-Knox products. 
Blaw-Knox 1s intimately identified with quality equip- 
ment and engineering “know how’”’ in the iron, steel 
and non-ferrous industries, in equipment for railroads, 
public utilities, the electronic and construction industries 
and industry in general. It has achieved leadership in 
engineering, designing and producing plants and 
equipment for the chemical and process industries. 

As Blaw-Knox can serve you with prefabricated piping, 
so it can serve you—with products and engineering— 
in all the fields in which it is active. Perhaps we can help 
you with your present or future activities. We will be 
glad to discuss it with you. 











ead 


This header—a fine example of engineering and shop 
prefaprication—was installed during a 24-hour shut- 
down. Ordinarily it would have been assembled on thesite, 
involving a shutdown of as much as 10 days costing 
thousands of dollars in loss of time and production. 





PLACE... 


A PACEMAKER FOR AMERICAN 2059 FARMERS BANK BLDG, 
INITIATIVE AND INGENUITY PiItrsBuRGH, Pa, 
Six Blaw-KnoxPlantshavebeenawarded the Army-Navy"E’' for war-productionexcellence 
LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH ROLLS DIVISION, 





Rolls and Rolling Mill Machinery Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous 
POWER PIPING DIVISION, Rolling Mills 

Prefabricated Piping Systems UNION STEEL CASTINGS DIVISION, 
COLUMBUS DIVISION, Steel and Alloy Castings 

Ordnance Matériel NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, 
SPECIAL ORDNANCE DIVISION, Heat and Corrosion-Resistant 

Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts and Alloy Castings 

peers MARTINS FERRY DIVISION 
BLAW-KNOX DIVISION, Bofors Anti-Aircraft Gun Mounts 


Chemical & Process Plants & Equip- 
ment, Construction Equipment, Steel BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION, 
PlantEquipment, Radio& Transmission Automatic Sprinklers and Deluge 
Towers... General Industrial Products Systems 

A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 


ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MOUNTS POWDER PLANTS PIPING FOR NAVAL VESSELS 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS GUN SLIDES 16” PROJECTILES LANDING BARGES 
ROCKETS CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS & NAVAL CONSTRUCTION CHEMICAL PLANTS 
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DOLLARS AS TRADE FOUNDATION 


Postwar Role of U.S. Money in Stabilizing World Currencies 


New attitude of Congress 
as evidence of a desire 
for co-operation abroad 


Dollars are going to be made available 
to put foreign nations back on their feet. 
Positive evidence of this trend comes from 
the House vote approving the Bretton 
Woods monetary agreements by 345 to 18. 
Senate approval of the measure, which 
calls for investment of almost $6,000,000,- 
000 in a World Monetary Fund and an In- 
ternational Bank, is almost a foregone con- 
clusion. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
House vote is viewed as a sign that this 
country is prepared to have a try at world 
co-operation all along the line. That ex- 
plains the triumph of Banking Committee 
Chairman Spence (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
over the weak opposition that Representa- 
tive Sumner (Rep.), of Illinois, was able 
to rally against the first postwar program 
to come before Congress. 

Dollars to be provided to the Fund and 
World Bank promise to be merely the first 
trickle in a sizable flow to come. Another 
plank in the Administration program calls 
for expanding the Export-Import Bank 
from a $700,000,000 to a $2,200,000,000 
institution. Then will come repeal of the 
Johnson Act, which bars loans to govern- 
ments in default on U.S. debts. Defaults 
since the first World War now are $11,- 





—Acme 
REPRESENTATIVE SPENCE 
A trend was evident.... 


JUNE 15, 1945 


435,000,000, and are likely to be forgotten. 

World institutions now proposed are de- 
signed to avoid repetition of the defaults 
that attended the last war postwar period. 

The Fund is to be an attempt to keep 
money values relatively stable through an 
$8,800,000,000 pool of currency and gold 
that member countries can tap when they 
are temporarily short of dollars or pounds 
or pesos or francs. 

The World Bank is to be a $9,100,- 
000,000 institution that will underwrite 
loans to reconstruct war-damaged coun- 
tries and finance other developments. 

The Export-Import Bank is to be a 
U.S. institution that will provide financial 
guarantees for U.S. foreign trade. 

Together, these agencies are regarded as 
the foundation for a framework of world 
trade that will prevent the currency ind 
economic warfare that marked the prewar 
period. Their establishment is expected to 
give private U.S. investors confidence that 
they can risk their capital in foreign coun- 
tries without fear of confiscation. Before 
that framework can be built, however, 
other problems must be solved. 

Exchange controls are likely to con- 
tinue in most countries for some period 
after the war. That means that Uruguay, 
Britain or France can tell its people how 
they can spend their dollars. 

Currency values also promise to be 
troublesome, because of the difficulty in 
determining how much other money is 
worth in terms of dollars. The Fund calls 
for re-establishing the prewar value of 
currencies, which means a pound worth 
$4.02, a Canadian dollar near par, a French 
franc of 2 cents, and so on. There is a ques- 
tion whether such values are sound. An 
American importer, for example, might 
have to pay $2 for a bottle of French wine 
which he could get for $1 if the franc were 
valued at 1 cent, instead of 2 cents. The 
$2 price may well prevent the sale. 

The Bretton Woods vote thus is re- 
garded by the Administration primarily 
as a sign that Congress will go along with 
other programs. They include such things 
as commodity price agreements and tariff 
reductions. Coming proposals can be ex- 
pected to run into stiffer opposition, since 
their direct effect on U.S. producers is 
more apparent. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, for example, already opposes giv- 
ing the President any more power to re- 
duce tariffs, but the Administration, heart- 
ened by the vote on the money plan, still 


believes that other planks can be in- 
stalled. 


Hot money. The Treasury’s drive 
against tax evaders already is bearing fruit. 
Field reports indicate that 12,000 delin- 
quent income tax payers have sent in re- 
turns, and that 338 amended returns have 
been filed. The Treasury’s haul to date 
amounts to $2,300,000. 

The drive also may have a dampening 
effect in increasing the currency supply. 
Last week, money in circulation rose only 
$13,000,000, in contrast to a $101,000,000 
rise in the preceding week. The fact that 
the Treasury proposes to examine all large 
cash transactions is making currency less 
attractive. 

Reports have been received that large 
bills have sold at a discount, that $1,000 
denominations have been exchanged for 
$950 in smaller bills. This would mark the 
first time that U.S. currency has sold at 
a discount since 1870, and that was during 
a time when greenbacks were not redeem- 
able in gold or silver and were considered 
to be less valuable as money. Present dis- 
counts, however, presumably are caused 
by fear that tax evasions will be discovered. 

Bankers, however, are showing some con- 
cern over the Treasury order to report 
cash transactions. They are féarful that in 
some instances relations with depositors 
may be strained. Taxpayers who conduct 
large transactions also expect closer ex- 
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Do you face RED INK if history repeats? 
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Current Liabilities 
Business 


Failures 
after World War I 











Failures Multiplied after World War I. In just two 


years ... from the 1919 level . . . current liabilities involved in com- 
mercial and industrial failures jumped 454%. 


Will History Repeat? No one knows. Even now... 
upsets caused by unforeseen developments after goods are shipped 
may leave customers frozen... or worse. That’s why manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines of business now carry American 
Credit Insurance... and why you need it too. 


American Credit Insurance GUARANTEES PAYMENT of your 
accounts receivable for goods shipped . . . pays you when your cus- 
tomers can’t. Don’t face the uncertain future unprotected. Write 
now for more information to: American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, Dept. 44, First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Pay PRESIDENT 
ind, ear. 
AMERICAN American 
CREDIT INDEMNITY e 
Commas Credit Insurance 
0 See YORK Pays You When 


2, 2 
wees Your Customers Can‘t 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND GANADA 








amination of their tax returns, particularly 
after 10,000 additional Treasury investiga- 
tors are hired. 


Reconversion costs. Businessmen are 
promised liberal tax treatment by Joseph 
D. Nunan, Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, in regard to costs in converting plants 
from war to peacetime goods. In general, 
reconversion costs can be deducted from 
current incomes as legitimate expenses 
unless they improve or expand plants. 

This is promised in specific cases: 

Cost of moving equipment and mate- 
rials from a war contractor’s plant can be 
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TAX COLLECTOR NUNAN 
.-. for the payer—a privilege 


taken as a tax deduction for the year in 
which the expense occurs. However, if the 
Government is to compensate the contrac- 
tor for such costs, no tax deduction will 
be allowed. ‘ 

Abandoned equipment may be writ- 
ten off, for tax purposes, as a current ex- 
pense. This deduction can be taken even 
if the equipment was installed as an 
emergency facility, subject to rapid amor- 
tization. 

Piant rearrangements are to be re- 
garded as a legitimate cost for tax pur- 
poses. That includes shifting machinery in- 
side a plant, or returning machinery to a 
plant that was converted to war work. 

Reconstruction costs, such as rebuild- 
ing walls or floors, can be taken as tax 
deductions if deductions were not taken 
for the year in which war changes were 
made. 

Cost of repairs essential to reconver- 
sion also is allowed as tax reductions. 

Purchases of Government-owned facili- 
ties, however, are to be treated as capital 
expenditures, and the cost cannot be de- 
ducted for tax purposes. In most instances, 
the same rule will apply to costs involved 
in reinstalling machinery. 
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FAR MORE DEVASTATING than the terrors heaped upon Holland 
by bombing and burning armies, is the havoc wrought by her 
ancient foe—the sea. Like a great brown snake it crept through 
the war-breached dykes... leaving a film of salt slime that dooms 
trees, and food.crops. But already, the Dutch have begun the 
herculean task of reclaiming their land—aided by “Air at Work.” 
Here’s how:— 





















From canals and drainage ditches, huge diesel-driven pumps suck 
up salt water and spew it back into the sea. Then, they flush the 
soil with fresh water from inland rivers. For months on end 
pumping must be continuous. Yet, in a matter of minutes these 
diesels could falter and die—with pistons seized and bearings 
burned out from excessive temperature. It calls for an unfailing, 
cooling dose of 11,000 cubic feet of Sturtevant engineered air 
every minute — blasted through a special Sturtevant Engine 
Cooler. 43 units in a recent shipment deliver a total of 25,542 
tons of air in a 24 hour day. 


Unfailing responsibility of 
these Sturtevant Engine Cool- 
ers is to blast away engine 
heat trom the hugé pumping 
units that are reclaiming 
Holland's sea-drenched soil. 





HEADLINE NEWS OR ROUTINE JOBS, wherever heat threatens 
engines or men or processes, you'll find Sturtevant “Air at 
Work”. So too, engineered air to ventilate, heat, air condition, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel more economically—will 
make the difference between profit and loss for many a post-war 
venture. Why not let a Sturtevant Engineer work out the ways 
that “Air At Work” can pay dividends for you? 


Ry BF STURT VAarT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 











Very Encouraging! 


- “The news is encouraging, 
B : Whitey—but I’m waiting for 
a definite sign that normal 

times are returning.” 


r » “You'll have that when there’s 
(hil a more plentiful supply of all 


good things.” 


Naturally, it will be some time before a ’ 
full-scale return of BLACK & WHITE is eons een an 
possible—because this famous Scotch - 
cannot be made in a hurry, Meanwhile, 
we are doing everything within our 
power to distribute the available supply 


as fairly as possible. 


“BLACK ¢ WHITE’ 
Te Seitch with (haratlee” 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86.8 PROOF 





THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW: YORK, N.Y. « SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Shift in Course 
By Argentina: 
Allied Concern 


Nothing is likely to be done to force 
Argentina to adhere to her commitments 
under the Mexico City agreements. After 
the Chapultepec Conference, Argentina de- 
clared war on Japan and Germany. She 
clamped down on Axis newspapers, agents 
and property. In return for this, the other 
American nations resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with her. And Argentina was in- 
vited, over the protest of Russia, to attend 
the San Francisco Conference. 

Now, reports from South America indi- 
cate, the Argentine Government is_back- 
tracking on her sudden turn to methods 
acceptable to the other American repub- 
lics. Pro-Allied newspapers and organiza- 
tions are being suppressed or restricted in 
their operations. Arrests of liberal-minded 
Argentines are reported. Censorship on 
outgoing news is becoming stricter. Free 
comment by newspapers on controversial 
subjects is cause for punishment. Regula- 
tions for operation of political parties leave 
little room for freedom of expression or 
criticism of the present Government. 

All this raises the question as to why 
the U.S. backed Argentina’s admission to 
the United Nations Conference, and what 
can be done to force her to pursue an ac- 
ceptable foreign and domestic policy. 

U.S. backing for the invitation to Ar- 
gentina to come to San Francisco was 
made in accordance with agreement 
reached at Mexico City. There, it was de- 
cided by the 20 American republics, all 
but Argentina, that fulfillment of certain 
steps by Argentina would justify resump- 
tion of normal relations with her. Argen- 
tina followed the letter of these require- 
ments. As a result, she was invited to ad- 
here to the Mexico City resolutions, and, 
after resumption of diplomatic relations, 
was invited to San Francisco. 

What can be done about if? Under 
the Act of Chapultepec, the American na- 
tions agree to consult among themselves 
in case of aggression or threat of aggres- 
sion in the Hemisphere. Since the Mexico 
City Conference, fear of Argentine aggres- 
sion has died down. 

Resolution XI adopted at Mexico City 
says that “no state may intervene in the 
internal or external affairs of another.” 
This effectively prevents the other Ameri- 
can nations from objecting to practices of 
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the Farrell Government that they may 
not like. 

Rupture of diplomatic relations with 
Argentina is a possibility if decision is 
reached that the present Argentine Gov- 
ernment is unfriendly. But this step does 
not seem likely at present. Lack of diplo- 
matic relations was a principal reason for 
inviting Argentina to adhere to the Mex- 
ico City agreements. 

Restriction of trade with Argentina is 
another possibility. But, with demand for 
goods greater than the supply, few nations 
are willing to deprive themselves of any 
goods Argentina may have that they want, 
or of a market in Argentina. Particularly 
does this apply to foods. This country 
could without difficulty clamp down on 
exports, but Argentina has managed to get 
along on a minimum of U.S. goods for 
several war years. 

There the matter now stands. Argen- 
tina’s Government has gained the recogni- 
tion and entry into the world organiza- 
tion that it sought. But the other Ameri- 
can nations have not obtained Argentina’s 
all-out adherence to Hemisphere solidar- 
ity that they thought they were getting. 


Reconversion in Canada. Top job 
of Canada’s Government, no matter who 
is elected on June 11, is to speed recon- 
version to peacetime. Boiled down, this 
means job security, fair wages, and social 
benefits for Canada’s 11,500,000 farmers, 
industrial workers and veterans. 

So far as possible, Canada’s recon- 
version is to parallel that of this country. 
Agreement on this point has been reached 
by the two governments. But there are 
obvious limitations to this policy. For ex- 
ample, Canada’s greater per capita food 
production, coupled with lack of  trans- 
port, has given Canadians more liberal 
food supplies than Americans, despite the 
policy to share and share alike. 

Cut in war production in Canada will 
be greater relatively than in the U.S. Pre- 
viously, 70 per cent of Canada’s produc- 
tion went to her allies. A sizable reduction 
in this demand already has been made. 

Canada’s share in the Pacific war 
will be less than the part she played in 
the European war. Canada will send to the 
Pacific no fewer than 30.000 soldiers, part 
of her air force, plus her Navy of escort 
carriers, cruisers and destroyers. This will 
involve perhaps 10 per cent of the 765,000 
men and women mobilized for the war in 
Europe. All in all, Canada’s reconversion 
will be somewhat more rapid than U.S. 
reconversion. : 

President Truman’‘s_ invitation to 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King to visit 
the White House, however, indicates that 
discussions between the heads of state and 
close Canadian-U. S. co-operation will con- 
tinue. In the days ahead, then, Canada’s 
measure of success in meeting her recon- 
version problems may become a pattern 
for this country. 
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ennai Place IN THE SUN 


Georgia—Empire State of the South—has made exceed- 
ingly rapid progress in the past generation. To her vast 
agricultural production, there have been added in recent 
years industries of great number and variety. 

Largest state east of the Mississippi, Georgia’s fertile 
soils and great store of natural resources hold promise for 
even wider diversification in agriculture, commerce and 
industry. Georgia is capable of supporting many times 
the state’s present population. Here indeed is a land of 
opportunity. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway, a vital factor in 
Georgia’s economic life, believes in the future of the state. 
The Seaboard is striving with all other Georgians for the 
attainment of the high-level economy commensurate with 


the rich resources of this great state. 


Buy More WAR BONDS 









AIR LINE RAILWAY |, __-- 
al 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 


If you want a reprint of this advertisement in full color, 
write Seaboard Air Line Ratlway, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 
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Whether it’s refrigeration for 
a ship at sea or air conditioning 
for an airline office 
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ALMOST WITHOUT END 


is the list of businesses and 
professions where you'll find 
Frigidaire refrigeration and 
air cenditioning equipment. 
Here are just a few of them: 


Markets and groceries 
Bakeries 

Hotels 

Restaurants 

Florists 

Hospitals and institutions 
Bottling plants 

Factories of all types 
Dairies 

Dental laporatories 

Ships and trains 

Army camps 

Trucks and buses 
Broadcasting studios 
Locker plants 

Stores of all types 

Ice cream plants 
Confectioneries 

Funeral homes 

Dentists’ and doctors’ offices 
Beauty parlors 

Cheese curing room 
Candy factories 

Aircraft testing laboratories 
Taverns and clubs 
Conference rooms 
Packing plants 

Banks 

Schools and colleges 
Offices 

X-ray and photo laboratories 
Fur farms 

Banana storage rooms 


Get Free Conservation Booklet 
which tells how to care for and 
keep existing equipment in good 
repair until you can replace it with 
new equipment. Get free copy from 
your Frigidaire Dealer. Look under 
“Refrigeration-Equipment” in 
Classified phone 
book or write Frigid- 
aire, 528 Amelia St., 
Dayton 1, Ohio. In 
Canada, 256 Com- 
mercial Rd., Leaside 
12, Ontario, 





VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS! 





FRIGIDAIRE 


Made only by 


UNITED AIR LINES put t dern, dependabl 
equipment. That’s why United peKy a pe Frigidaire & E in E R A L M OoTOo we Ss 


air conditioning equipment for its headquarters office build- 


Peacetime Products 


ing at the Chicago Municipal Airport...Frigidaire refrigeration COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 

equipment for preserving perishable foods in many of its flight ICE CREAM CASINETS 

hitch a 1 Senaet f i. anaes ond BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 
ee ee ee Pers HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATORS + ELECTRIC RANGES 

for cooling bottled beverages for its busy war workers. WATER HEATERS +» HOME FREEZERS 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Uremd of Arserreate Pusnaess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


There is a revived official interest in inflation prospects, in ways and 
means to plug loopholes in controls, to sterilize surplus supplies of dollars. 

If the control planners have their way..... 

A builder or buyer of a home will be required to pay down 35 or 40 per cent 
in cash; will be offered less credit and less easy terms of payment. 

A_buyer of a farm will face the same tighter credit restrictions. 

All margin trading in securities will be ended. 

Tax on gains from sale or resale of real estate or securities held for more 
than six months will be increased. Also, the six months' period now required 
to qualify an asset as a long-term asset, subject to lower tax, may be raised to 
12 or 18 months. Some proposals are for an even longer holding period. 

However, it is no more than a 50-50 chance, if that, that the restrictions 
outlined actually will be put into effect. Congress has appeared cool to plans 
for changing, the rate or the basis of the capital gains tax. There is question 
concerning the effectiveness in curbing demand of a requirement for larger down 
payment on real estate or on securities. 











What worries the top officials is this situation..... 

Farm-land prices are continuing to rise month by month. There is more and 
more evidence that speculation is entering into the farm-land picture. 

City real estate is booming in some areas. 

Securities are edging higher; are a possible outlet for a great volume of 
wartime savings if a speculative spree should get under way. 

Present controls do not reach these situations, do not give the Government 
a firm hold, as they do in the general run of commodities. 

And, price control generally is under steadily growing pressure. 

Fear is that at some point there will develop an inflationary move that 
will endanger the entire price and wage-control program. There is fear that the 
money supplies, growing month by month, will force a break in controls at some 
point and that it then will be difficult to prevent a spiral of price rises. 








Facts and figures back of official inflation worries include these: 

In 1939 individual savings were about $6,000,000,000, which was normal. 

In 1942 savings rose to $28,800,000,000, or $22,800,000,000 above normal. 

In 1943 the level of savings was up to $33,700,000,000 and rising. 

In 1944 savings rose to $39,900,000,000, or $33,900,000 above normal. 

In 1945 savings are expected to total $35,000,000,000. 

In 1946, if war ends by midyear, savings still will be $26,000,000,000. 

Savings alone, in four wartime years, will have risen to a level that is 
about $113,000,000,000 above normal. At the same time, the prospect is that the 
level of current income will stay high through 1946, adding $20,000,000,000 
more to what might be called excess savings. 

Also, about 75 per cent of these savings are in liquid form; are in a form 
that could quickly be turned into spend2ble form to fill pent-up demands. 

There is inflation dynamite in those figures, in the staggering supply of 
dollars held by individuals, in the accumulated demands of those individuals with 
money to spend at a time when industry vill not be able to fill all of those de- 
mands at once. The danger is in a possible scramble for goods in months ahead. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Points to be aware of in assessing the situation are these..... 

Price control will be extended for one year, but, control over meat prices 
is likely to be eased a bit. That could be just an entering wedge. 

Wage control is to continue, but Government now is to approve increases in 
wages to offset partially loss of income from an end of overtime pay. 

Rationing is to go on, but both industry and civilians are irritated by 
rationing of materials and goods and are pressing for earliest possible ending. 
Taxes are to stay high, but pressure for lowered taxes is increasing. 

Choice of courses that seems to be ahead is this: 

1. Let the country blow off the steam in its money supply, accept a boom 
and a Spiral in prices and take a chance on a resulting bust in a very few years. 

2. Keep a tight hand on use of money, accept price controls and rationing 
together with high taxes and gamble on a more prolonged prosperity without a real 
boom and with less chance of a later big bust. 

Mr. Truman is throwing his weight on the side of course No. 2. It is not 
yet so clear that Congress is in a mood to take that course, not so clear that 
it will go along with tax and control policies now in White House favor. 














OPA may be forced to back up on its formula for industry-wide pricing, may 
have to make concessions that will permit industry to widen profit margins. 

Meat pricing is to be on a basis to permit a normal profit on each broad 
category of product, not on meat as a whole, with profit on hogs, for example, 
to cover any loss or lack of normal profit on cattle. 

If meat gets its break, as promised, then textiles will want it, too. So 
will many other industries in which the OPA pricing formula is causing trouble. 

That's just one more evidence of pressure for easing of controls. 











When it comes to wage policy in the period ahead..ee. 

"Little steel" formula will not be abandoned any time Soon; will stay as a 
guide to wage control. Mr. Truman stood up to organized labor on that point. 

Increases in hourly rates of pay will be permitted in individual cases, as 
in the past; will not be authorized on a general basis. 

Collective bargaining gradually will return as a means of wage fixing. 
Labor leaders have failed to induce the White House to go along with a 
broad change in wage policy at this time. The President is showing that a main 

concern at this stage is with danger of inflation, with a surplus of income. 








Aside from wage policy, Mr. Truman is showing a tendency to go along with 
labor on a number of points; is showing Support for New Deal ideas. 

Nationalized unemployment insurance has White House favor. 

Health insurance, disability insurance, broader old-age insurance are to 
have White House support in the period ahead. They will come slowly. 

A job guarantee by Government, the idea of a "nation's budget," balanced 
when there are jobs for all, not otherwise, seems to have White House backing. 

Low-cost housing is favored by Mr. Truman. 

It does appear, however, that White House support for these things with a 
new President in office creates less of an outcry than when Mr. Roosevelt was 
in office. New Deal ideas seem now to be taken pretty much for granted. 














Official policy still is not to favor established business in reconversion, 
not to give one competitor a head start over another competitor, not to deny a 
newcomer the chance to get in ahead of other producers. 

Only catch in that situation is that newcomers lack machinery, often lack 
factory space, lack labor force and a few other requisites to early production. 
It seems doubtful that many newcomers will get a head start on old companies. 

Reconversion itself is moving ahead slowly, but definitely; is to pick up 
momentum after midyear, when war order cutbacks will become more noticeable. 
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In the other World War In this World War 


The railroads, yn 1918, performed 405 The railroads, an 1943, performed 727 
pillion ton-miles of freight service. pillion ton-miles of freight service, 
737 billion in 1944. 


Railroads performed 42 billion miles Railroads performed $7 billion miles 
of passenger service in 1943 and 95 


billion in 1944. 


of passenger service in 1918. 


Freight rates were raised about 25%. Freight rates remain <ubstantially 
the same as they were prior to the 


war. 


The government took over the oper@ The railroads have remained under 


tion of the railroads. their ow? management. 


Deficits resulting from Federal ope™ The railroads are paying Federal 
ation cost the taxpayers 2 million taxes at the rate of more than 4 mil- 
dollars 4 day: lion dollars 4 day — to S87 nothing 


of their state and local taxes 


_ ASSOCIATION OF 
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Bowser XACTO Meters Precision- 
Check Fuel Flow and Consumption 
for Today's Great Lifeliner, 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


Three-fourths of the vital war supplies, 
flown over the towering Himalayas into 
China, have been transported in Curtiss 
Commandos. 


With lives hanging in the balance and 
battle winning cargos to be delivered, 
Curtiss-Wright selected Xacto meters for 
testing the fuel flow and consumption 
of the Commando with split second 
accuracy. 


While possibly not involving lives or 
battles, chances are your liquid control 
problems do involve costs, production 
and profits...call for precision- 
measurement and control. Why not 
consult a Bowser Liquid Control Spe- 
cialist. No obligation. BOWSER, INC., 
Dept. 36-F, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. 
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The Bowser XACTO Meter Installation 
in The Curtiss Commando 








© since 1885 
THE NAME THAT MEANS EXACT CONTROL oF Liquips 


Not only has Bowser’s war produc- 
tion earned the Army-Navy E... 
Bowser equipment hashelped earn 


it for scores of other companies 
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Gen. Omar N. Bradley is being as- 
signed to the biggest single man-power 
reconversion job of the postwar period. 

As the new Veterans’ Administrator, 
the General will have to deal with upward 
of 15,000,000 servicemen who, like himself, 
coming back from the war demanding big- 
scale action in peace—and quickly. To his 
agency will flow their appeals for help in 
finding jobs, for loans, for education, for 
medical care, for all sorts of things that 
Congress has decreed they should have. 

Numerous complaints are piling up 
around the Veterans’ Administration. A 
congressional committee has been told that 
it was wound about with red tape, that it 
is behind with plans for handling the new 
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GENERAL BRADLEY 


GI Bill of Rights, that its doctors and 


medical facilities are less than first class.- 


The agency is an outgrowth of the first 
World War. It was created to handle the 
problems of a few million servicemen. The 
original job was fairly simple. But, as 
Congress has grown more and more liberal 
toward veterans, the duties have accumu- 
lated. They have outgrown the old Veter- 
ans’ Administration which for 22 years has 
been run by Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, an 
artillery sergeant of the Spanish-American 
war who rose through the ranks to become 
a brigadier in the first World War. 

General Hines is praised generally for 
the work he has done. But he is now 66. 
His thoughts and planning were in terms 
of the veteran of the first World War. The 
GI Bill of Rights has multiplied the tasks 
of his agency manyfold. Thousands of 
veterans with eligible claims come out of 
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the Army every day. Soon there will be 
millions of them. Veterans and veterans’ 
dependents of all wars who are receiving 
benefits from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion number about a million. 

A rejuvenation of the agency is wanted 
by President Truman for the big job 
ahead. In picking General Bradley to do 
the work, he chose the man who, as head 
of the Twelfth Army Group, has held the 
biggest field command in U.S. history. 
The General bossed three armies, compris- 
ing a million men, on the drive from Nor- 
mandy into the heart of the Reich. 

Men who have watched him in action 
say General Bradley is a good executive 
as well as a good strategist. He worked 
out the plans for the break-throughs that 
were so spectacularly executed by Gen. 
George S. Patton. General Bradley is 
hard-working, soft spoken, gentle. But war 
correspondents have called him the spark 
plug of the war in Europe. 

The General is a Missourian, like the 
President; is 52, and was a classmate of 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower at West Point. General Eisenhower 
once complained that correspondents gave 
General Bradley too little publicity. “He 
is the brains; you ought to watch him more 
often,” General Eisenhower said. 

Plenty of veterans will be watching the 
General in the days ahead. 


Paul M. Herzog’s nomination to be 
head of the National Labor- Relations 
Board does not signal any drastic over- 
hauling of NLRB policies. 

Mr. Herzog is a friend of Senator Wag- 
ner of New York and of Herbert H. Leh- 
man, the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administrator. His New Deal 
associations go far back into the early days 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first regime. So 
does his work with labor problems. 

After teaching at Harvard and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Herzog came to 
Washington in 1933 as assistant to the 
secretary of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration’s labor relations board. He 
continued with NLRB after the new agen- 
cy was created, left later to practice law 
in New York. 

There he became first a member, then 
chairman, of the New York Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which was patterned after 
NLRB. He left that post to become a 
Lieutenant in the Navy in 1944. 

Mr. Herzog is 38, a graduate of Har- 
vard and of the Columbia Law School, a 
great reader and student. He is a close 
friend of Gerard Reilly, the NLRB mem- 
ber who singlehandedly has opposed recog- 
nition by NLRB of foremen’s organiza- 
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"..FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN SIDE LET FREEDOM RING/ ; 





“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee J sing, 

Land where my fathers died, 


Mount Rushmore National Memorial in the Black Hills of Sourb Dakota 


Ehe ficht for freedom of worship, speech and enter- 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, : sa 2 oe ae : 
J png : - prise —the ideals of the men who built our nation—is 
From every mountain side your fight, too. Put every spare dollar in War Bonds. 
Let freedom ring!” . 


_THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO ® fn Support of the 7" WAR 








When you want to KNOW...g0 to an expert! 





, cr retin —— 
It’s hard to go wrong in purchasing paper of quality... if you solicit your 
printer’s recommendation beforehand! His business demands that he be an 
expert in selecting paper...which helps to explain the quality reputation 
Rising papers have earned among printers. And in technical papers, too, 


Rising quality has long stood out. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 






















































ALUMINUM etce ue Avattable 


@ PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now announces availability of 
this superior, long-lasting fence of heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to propes 
priorities. Complete information, cost estimates on either aluminum or galvanized steel 
chain link fence, and priority assistance, can be had from the Page Fence Association 
member nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of this fence engineering 
and erecting firm, write or wire to the PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco or Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE « BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 















tions as collective-bargaining agents. But 
this does not signify a change in the 
Board’s policy in this respect. The New 
York Labor Board, while Mr. Herzog was 
chairman, accorded recognition to fore- 
men’s organizations. 


W. Stuart Symington of St. Louis is 
being given the job of seeing that smal! 
business, veterans and the little fellow get 
their share of the billions of dollars’ worth 
of war equipment, tools and plants that 
are falling into the hands of the Surplus 
Property Board for disposal. Mr. Syming- 
ton is to take the place vacated by Guy 
M. Gillette of Iowa, the former Senator, 
as chairman of the Board. 

Back in 1937, Mr. Symington took over 
the Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 
in St. Louis as President. The firm was 
having labor trouble and was in arrears on 
its preferred dividends. It lost money in 
1938. Mr. Symington got a big electric mo- 
tor customer, bought an are welding busi- 
ness, began making hermetically sealed 
motors for refrigerators. In war, the com- 
pany switched to shell boosters and airplane 
turrets. Its earnings now are about 20 
times their peacetime peak. 

In labor relations, Mr. Symington got 
along with a Communist leader. The plant 
instituted a profit-sharing plan. He granted 
a union shop. It has a labor-management 
committee that functions, and a Negro 
committee to work on race problems. 
Morale is high. His plant is the only big 
war plant in St. Louis that has had no 
labor troubles. 

Mr. Symington left Yale without a de- 
gree in 1923, and moved through various 
of his family’s business concerns, criticiz- 
ing their operations freely. He is 44, and a 
son-in-law of Representative James Wads- 
worth, the New York Republican. The 
new SPB chairman has reorganized nu- 
merous business firms and set them going 
again. He prides himself on being a quick 
judge of men. 


John B. Hutson, as Under Secretary, 
will do the technical job of making the 
Department of Agriculture run smoothly. 
He is fully familiar with the work. 

Mr. Hutson is an agricultural career 
man. He came into the Department in the 
Coolidge Administration in 1924, and has 
worked at various agricultural advisory 
and administrative tasks ever since. In 
Washington, he is regarded as an author- 
ity on all phases of agriculture. 

Like Fred M. Vinson, the War Mobi- 
lizer, with whom he has been working most 
recently, Mr. Hutson is a Kentuckian. 

The new appointee has a reputation for 
being a tough-minded administrator. He 
brings 20 years of experience in agricul- 
ture and departmental affairs to his new 
job. And he also brings into the work a 
reputation for fighting for his opinions 
after he has listened to all sides of a ques- 
tion and picked his course. 
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EE As Pong oN i G rae “ : * = _ o> f : x : 

jo ad © Cee , : eS } LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 

. en) . . ge aie . a, 1770—1827 

i p> Ro te : aes ae: “More than any other composer Beethoven deserves to 


Sy: So eS x be called the Shakespeare of music, for he reaches to the . 
. oe , heights and plumbs the depths of the human spirit as no ee 


other composer has done, and it was his own ambition 
to be called ‘tone-poet.’ In him were combined, in a 
measure that remains (and may forever remain) 
unique, the power to feel both passionately and tenderly i 
and the mastery of musical resources necessary to ex- ‘ 
press his feelings in the most direct and vivid way.” ! 
Taken from ‘The Oxford Companion to Music,” 
by Percy A. Scholes. 
























Both are 


the one on the right is  ofee / 


Yes, both are Beethoven—authentic portraits of this great composer. 
The one on the left reflects his visual features; the other, a Scott Radio and 

Record-Player, reproduces the brilliantly mobile soul of his music—a music at one time i 

so liquid, at another so stirring, that only an instrument of the greatest tonal 
flexibility could completely capture its vagaries of mood. 

And therein lies the secret of the Scott, and the reason for its endorsement 

by music-lovers the whole world over. The Scott’s exquisitely detailed portrayal 
of the music you love leaves nothing to be imagined, nothing further to be desired. 
Soon, very soon we hope, you will be able to stop in at your leading music or 
department store and watch—listen, unbelieving, as the Scott performs before 


you. Only then will you fully comprehend the magnificence, the completeness 





of this instrument, for AM and FM radio reception, world-wide precision 


shortwave, and automatic record reproduction are but a few of THE WORLD’S FINEST RADIO 


the features that the postwar Scott has in store for you; ~~ TT OUT 
P = E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., 
Dept. 8K5, 4434 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
Please send me your new booklet on radio, “Achievement Through 
the Years.” 


0 vAl? € 7 B Ss ‘ 
. . Please put my name on your announcement list. 
Pi H i Soolt Yradioo Lateral 103, Sure. 
LO a ma er eee errr rr ert ee eT 
4454 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
Adieans - «on cccccantddecumeshie set txedisesatase dd acre 
US Aor Zone Seates. F354 3 
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foretell. 


Dependable 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY »« NEW YORK 


His buildings: can burn; 
but he doesn’t know WHEN 

Accidents are bound to occur, 
but he doesn’t know WHEN or WHERE.’ 


Cars will crash, glass will break, objects will 
fall, people will be hurt or killed, homes and 
businesses will be burglarized and robbed, em- 
ployees will be caught stealing and forgers may 
yse his name, but WHEN or WHERE he can’t 


As a responsible citizen you need the services 
— of a good insurance agent or broker to protect 
you, your family and your business against loss 
from the many hazards that befall mortal. man ~ 
unexpectedly, . 


gis . 







‘it ay happen. - 




















Ls Mmerca 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AGENTS AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 








Anchor Fence NOW. 


ANY fine homes and estates owe their | 


quiet seclusion and peaceful security to an 


Anchor Chain Link Fence. Anchor Fences give | 


you day and night protection against trespassers, 
short-cut seekers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your lawns and shrubbery. Built for 
strength and permanence, Anchor Fences are 
held erect by deep-driven ‘‘anchors,’’ stand 
strong and in line in any soil or any climate. 


Give your own home or estate this important 
all-out protection. Send for our Catalog, make 
your selection and place your order now at low 


prewar prices. Then, when residential fence is | 


available, you will be among the first to have 
proper protection. 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6610 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Nation-Wide Sales 
and Erecting Service 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 
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What’s more fun than fire-fighting? 
Right! ...a Toro’s more exciting! 

















TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








THE TEXAS COMPANY 


vg 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable en July 2, 
1945, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 8, 1945. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


Treasurer 








171st Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 








May 25, 1945 
0 
























"The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


On Freight Rates and the South 


Sir:—In your article, “Freight Rate 
Equalization,” (USN, June 1, 1945) you 
discuss the recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the class 
rate case and correctly state my own view- 
point and the widely held viewpoint among 
Southern businessmen that “these groups 
(the proponents) have taken an exag- 
gerated view of the outlook.” However, 
you accept a widely entertained error when 
you say, “If the Southerner wanted to ship 
to a point in the South, he would pay the 
high Southern rate, while an Eastern 
competitor paid the lower through rate.” 

Our manufactured products (competi- 
tive with like products in the North) and 
our products of agriculture, forest and 
mines, move into the North at the North- 
ern level of rates or less. Rates within the 
South are distinguished by low rates on 
raw materials to Southern manufacturing 
points. Rates on Northern manufactured 
products and Midwestern farm products 
to the South are at the Southern level. 

Parity changes all this—and to the ad- 
vantage of the North. There would be rate 
reductions to the North, it is true, for our 
“unborn” industries. But parity would 
also mean increases to the North on many 
of our most important present products. 
Parity would increase rates within the 
South on raw materials to processing points. 
And parity would mean greater reduction 
to the South from the North on manufac- 
tured products and from the Midwest on 
farm products than within the South. 

A. W. Vocrtte, Vice President 
DeBardeleben Coal Corp. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
* * * 


No Need for Sugar Shortage? 


Sir:—I’ve just read the interesting ar- 
ticle on the sugar shortage in “Inter- 
America Week” (USN, June 1, 1945). 

This is not a necessary hardship in order 
to win the war, but a direct result of Wash- 
ington’s failure to recognize additional 
U.S. production possibilities due to do- 
mestic and international politics. 

Washington fears the eventual effect on 
the beet sugar industry here and also the 
postwar effect on continued U.S. pur- 
chases of sugar from the Philippines and 
Caribbean and South American countries. 
Ponte Vedra Beach, Fla. G. Les Camp 
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1 ves—the average oil well, drilled by 
Union Oil in California, costs $65,888. If you 
divide that expense between two men, it 
would cost them $32,944 apiece. But if you 
divide it among 31,375 people, as we do, the 
average cost to each person is only $2.10. 


2 For Union Oil Company is owned not 
by one man, or two, but by 31,375 men and 
women. In this principle of multiple owner- 
ship you have the secret of America’s amaz- 
ing ability to produce more goods (at lower 
prices) than any other nation on earth. 


3 Before the machine age, when every- 
thing from shoes to rifles was made by 
hand, almost any business could be financed 
and operated by one man. But with the ad- 
vent of mass production techniques, many 
businesses began to require more equip- 
ment than any one man could finance. 





4 in the early 1890's, for example, you 
could drill an oil well in the California fields 
for about $2,500. Today, because we go so 
much deeper and need such expensive 
equipment, it costs almost 26 times as much. 
Furthermore, the chances of getting oil in 
an exploratory well are only I in 12. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


5 Obviously, you can’t finance that kind 
of operation for very long unless you pool 
the money of a lot of people. Now some 
countries form these pools by government 
ownership. But in America we do it under 
legal agreements known as corporations. 
For that way we can preserve the freedom 
of the individual... 


6 ee. the efficiency of a free economy and 
that all-important human incentive—com- 
petition. Apparently those factors are worth 
preserving. For while our system isn’t per- 
fect yet, it has given us the highest stand- 
ard of living and the greatest capacity for 
production the human race has ever known. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 
gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 

















| Mashingion L/Mgpers. 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Fred Vinson to Head Treasury? . . . Red-Tape Delays 
In Aid to Needy Nations... Food.as ‘46 Vote Problem 


President Truman has told more than 
one recent visitor that organized labor 
in the United States now has come of 
age and that there no longer is any 
treason why the Wagner Act should 
not be administered impartially, or 
even modified to assure fairness of ad- 
ministration if Congress thinks that 
necessary. 


* ok ok 


Mr. Truman’s forthcoming trip to the 
next meeting place of the Big Three 
probably will be the last unless Mar- 
shal Stalin, for Russia, is willing to 
travel farther from home. The Presi- 
dent prefers that the meeting after 
this next one be held in the United 
States. 


xk *& 


Harry Hopkins gets credit for break- 
ing the log jam of issues that had pre- 
vented even tentative decisions on 
many matters that had to be resolved 
by Mr. Stalin before there could be 
the start toward a peace settlement 
affecting Germany. Mr. Hopkins ap- 
pears to have been more successful” 
than a Big Three meeting in getting 
clarification of viewpoints. 


x k *& 


Fred Vinson, Reconversion Director, 
is moving to the top of the list of those 
who are under consideration for Sec- 
retary of the Treasury when Henry 
Morgenthau decides to step out of 
office, as he is expected to do some- 
time in the months ahead. Mr. Vinson 
knows taxes as a former star member 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and is popular in Congress. 


kk *& 


Senator Walter George finds that his 
name is being mentioned for the job 
of Secretary of State, now that some 
inside objection is being raised to 
selection of James Byrnes for that 
post, which is expected to become 
vacant later this year. Senator George 
is No. 2 man on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


72 


Cordell Hull, former Secretary of 
State, whose views continue to carry 
much weight at the White House, is 
reported to feel that James Byrnes 
has too much of a reputation as an 
exponent of compromise to make a 
strong Secretary of State. The fact 
that Mr. Byrnes has been out in front 
of those who are in line for a job that 
amounts to a combination of State 
Secretaryship and Vice Presidency 
tends to increase the inside shooting 
at him. 


* & *& 


A Senator or former Senator of high 
standing in the Democratic Party is 
due to get the State Secretaryship if it 
is not to be Mr. Byrnes or Senator 
George. s 


x *k * 


Elmer Davis, Director of War Infor- 
mation, insists that there is no basis 
for a report that President Truman 
knew of Office of War Information 
plans to keep American publications 
out of Germany during the early 
period of occupation. When the Presi- 
dent heard of this policy, he expressed 
his disapproval of it. 


x *k * 


Leo Crowley’s Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration now appears to be on the 
verge of dissolution, after a number 
of starts in that direction. Functions 
of this agency are to be divided be- 
tween Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Commerce, and the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Crowley expects to leave 
the Government service. 


x * * 


Red tape is bogging down specific 
programs for providing United States 
aid to nations of Europe in need of 
aid. It takes a special pilot to maneu- 
ver any program through the maze of 
offices that must affix O.K.’s, and, 
even after that, the program may get 
stalled in the office of Reconversion 
Director Fred Vinson, as some have 
been. 


Judge Samuel Rosenman is discover- 
ing that his extensive report on how 
to aid Europe already is gathering 
dust. He is going back to the task of 
writing speeches and messages for the 
President, a task that he had per- 
formed for President Roosevelt. 


x k * 


Herbert Hoover met secretly with 
Clinton Anderson, new Secretary of 
Agriculture; Will Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, and Leo Crowley 
to consider general food policy for this 
country in relation to the problem of 
meeting relief needs in Europe. The 
consensus in the group was that 
Europe will need to depend heavily 
upon surplus wheat supplies in U.S. 
and Canada. 


xk k * 


Calculations related to the probable 
attitude of the American people in 
1946 already are affecting decisions 
related to the disposition of U. S. food. 
There is no desire to have food an 
issue in the congressional elections of 
next year. 


x k * 


President Truman is finding it neces- 
sary to reassure the left wing of his 
party by showing an interest in plans 
for postwar job guarantees, by sup- 
porting more social security and by 
backing the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee. 


x * * 


General of the Army Dwight Eisen- 
hower is not now entering into calcu- 
lations that relate to selection of com- 
manders in the Pacific theater, despite 
continuing reports that he is in line 
for a top command in that theater. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff, sitting in 
Washington, may at some time decide 
that General Eisenhower could be 
used to advantage in the Pacfic if 
General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Fleet Admiral Chester 
Nimitz find difficulty in co-ordinating 
their joint command. 
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During the decade just prior to 
World War II, the United States 
produced more than 40% of the 
world’s cotton. Dusting is the most 
effective means for combatting 
cotton’s worst enemy—the boll weevil, 








When cotton “squares” begin to form in 
early summer... it’s dusting time in Dixie. 
For it is at that stage in the growth of 
cotton, that the boll weevil begins to get 
in its deadly work. 


That’s why each plant must be dusted 
with a chemical preparation which kills 
the boll weevil, and prevents the growth 
of millions of tiny grubs which eat the 
heart out of the cotton. 


Dusting may be done by hand, mule or 
tractor drawn machines, or by airplane. 
The technique of dusting by plane has 
proved equally effective against the army 
worm, and other insect pests which attack 
cotton at various stages of its growth. 
Fruit trees too, may be treated by air. 


Another application of importance to 
cotton growers, postwar, will be aerial 
dusting as an aid to mechanical picking. 
In this process, called “defoliating,” 
cyanamid is dusted over plants a few days 
prior to picking, causing unopened bolls 
to open and leaves to drop off. 


Further development of the helicopter 
promises to bring great efficiency to the 


M°DONNELL ~ 
Mlanupaclurers % PLANES - PARTS + PLASTICS 








technique of aerial crop dusting. Its use 
at low speeds will permit more thorough 
dusting of individual plants, and its ability 
to hover, to fly forward, backward, and 
sidewise, to make vertical ascents and 
descents, will permit its operation close 
to obstructions where fixed wing airplanes 
could not be used. 


Operated by professional pilots, the 
applications of the helicopter for commer- 
cial uses, postwar, are almost endless. 
And since it needs neither rails, roads, nor 
special landing facilities, its cargo carrying 
costs on a ton-mile basis to inaccessible 
points—are almost unmatchably low. 


At McDonnell, right now, our main job 
is to turn out more planes, parts, and 
plastics for war—to hasten victory. 


But after complete victory has been won, 
we shall look forward to the privilege of 
telling you and showing you how and where 
the helicopter can serve your specialized 
needs... for almost any type of commer- 
cial use . . . almost anywhere in the world. 


Lapl Lorporaion 
SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS * 











Smart and useful kitchenware....... And plastic dials that glow 


ARE ALL MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


The pictures above are good illustra- 
tions of the adaptability and ingenuity 
of American industry. Like so many 
other companies, we believe in keeping 
pace with our customers’ needs. 

That’s why we’re now making paper 
containers, fibre drums, crown caps, 
plastic products and many other things 
besides quality cans. 

Naturally, our war job comes first 
now. But the job of creating quality 
products for you is going on. When the 
war is won, keep your eye on Continen- 
tal and on the Continental trademark. 
You’ll be seeing the Triple-C more and 
more in industry and in your home. 

SALVAGE EVERY TIN CAN 








Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co. 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers 
Fibre Drums - Paper Containers - Paper Cups 
Plastic Products - Crown Caps and Cork Prod- 
ucts + Machinery and Equipment. 


OPERATING DIVISIONS: The Container Co., 
Van Wert, Ohio - Keystone Drum Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Boothby Fibre Can Division, 
Roxbury, Mass. - Mono Containers, Newark, 
N. J. — Plastics Division, Cambridge, Ohio. 
Bond Crown & Cork Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, Sun Life Building, 
Montreal, Canada - Sociedad Industrial de Cuba, 
S. A., Havana, Cuba. 





KEEP YOUR EYE ON CONTINENTAL — FOR PACKAGING AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
Tune in “REPORT TO THE NATION,” every week over CBS coast-to-coast network. 











